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COMMENT 


To WittiaMm J. Brevan—Greeting: 

As we pen these words you are dancing over the billowy 
waves under the protection of the German flag, on your way 
to home, sweet home. Presently you will be borne majestically 
into the most impressive of harbors, and remain at anchor 
long enough to explain to the customs officer why you found 
it necessary to purchase a suit of clothes manufactured by 
the pauper labor of Europe. Then you will go-on deck, and 
the brass will crash and the trumpets bray along with a 

















varied collection of statesmen eager to be kodaked while grasp- - 


ing your large, glad hand. It will be a grand reception. Even 
now the clans are gathering from Nebraska to Maine. A 
pity it is that bickerings and jealousies are but too apparent 
in many councils, but all are pardonable as springing from a 
laudable purpose. It is the highest ambition of each and every 
member of the multitude, from Jerrerson M. Levy up and 
cown, to let you know how fully he appreciates your great- 
ness, and to let the public know how graciously and fraternal- 
ly you recognize his appreciation. When some years ago 
Unysses S. Grant landed in San Franciseo after passing 
around the world, he was It.. But you are more than It; you 
are They. You are not only the original, undiluted, and un- 
compromising radical of old, as you yourself have said, but, 
by the grace of THronore Roosrevett, you are by contrast 
the personification of conservatism. For the first time shiver- 
ing plutoecraecy joins with rag-tag and bob-tail in doing 
veverence to one who was described not long ago as a states- 
man who never made a statute, a lawyer who never tried a 
case, a soldier who never fought a battle, and a farmer who 
never turned a furrow. Wide and deep, however, is the belief 
now in the hearts of your countrymen that all you lacked 
was the opportunity, end that the time of realization of 
glorious possibilities is rapidly approaching. 





Much has happened since you went away. Corporate and 
political iniquities have been uneovered; muck-rakers have 
vied blithely with each other in scraping the surface of the 
earth; fangs have been extracted ruthlessly from the gleaming 
inouths of trust oetopi; the great and good father himself 
has safeguarded the entire world from the canned bombs of 
Chicago; the knightly Samuet Untermyer has sprung to 
the defence of countless widows and orphans; the Honorable 
Birp S. Coter has planted his feet firmly upon obiter dictu 
and again become the champion of the downtrodden, trolley- 
riding masses; and last, but not leest, Winnwiam RaNpo.eu 
ITearst has continued hourly to fan the flames of ecupidious 
discontent. Meanwhile, the grass, the wheat, the oats, and 
the corn have obstinately insisted upon growing, till we are 
obliged, reluctantly, of course, to admit that, on the whole. 
we are prosperous and happy. Nevertheless, you, sir, will 
be acclaimed as the one to save the situation. You have 
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Presently there may be none to 
Indeed, already large numbers of people have been 
deluded by the impression that your successful imitator is 


arrived in the nick of time. 
save. 


the real thing. You and we-all know better, but it remains 
for you to make that conviction universal and conclusive. 
You resent the accusation that you have broadened as a result 
of your studies in foreign lands. We are happy to believe, 
as we do believe, that you are mistaken. You are older and 
wiser. Even your insistence upon continuing to strike the 
shackles from downtrodden silver does not impair our faith. 
It is fitting that we should inform you that many friendly 
and sagacious edvisers sadly deplore the reiteration of your 
belief in the efficacy of the bimetallic theory. Not we! What- 
ever may be your faults, nobody has at any time questioned 
your honesty, your courage, or your consistency. To have 
denied your conviction would have been ignoble. To have 
modified, as you did modify, your opinion of the necessity 
of its eppiication at a time changed and relieved by conditions 
is all that could or should have been expected from you. 





Your public utterances, we, in common with millions of 
your fellow citizens, await with keen interest. Most of your 
theories have been stolen and applied somewhat ferociously 
in practice, but you may have others and new ones. If so, 
permit us to pray quietly that they .be no worse. You are 
doubtless aware that if the Democratic convention were to 
be held to-morrow, you would receive a third nomination for 
the Presidency of the United States by acclamation. It 
may please you also to learn that a vast ‘majority of citizens 
are firmly convinced that there is only one Republican who 
could hope to withstand the effect of your present popularity. 
Truly a gratifying and happy home-coming, wholly without 
precedent, and surely most comforting to one willing to die 
with a cause and trust to time for a satisfactory resurrection ! 
Fortunately you are able to turn a bland countenance to the 
future. We are well aware that your desire to become 
President is not insatiable. We know from your own lips 
that you believe that your place in history will be fixed, not 
by any political position, however exalted, you may hold, 
but by the steadfastness of your adherence to the principles 
you have advocated. Many, though neither you nor we 
would be surprised two years hence to see you stand upon the 
platform in the national convention, and ask the country to 
reestablish a truly democratic government of the whole peo- 
ple, under the banner of such a one as Wooprow WI.son. 
Meanwhile, for the immediate present, lacking the presump- 
tion to volunteer advisory suggestions ourselves, we venture 
to propose for your consideration certain maxims of a wise, 
though misunderstood, statesman who lived and flourished 
several hundred years 2go; to wit: 

That government alone is durable which rests upon the free will 
of the governed. 

The Philippines? Agreed! -Amen! 

People readily subject themselves to the empire of him who 
treats the vanquished 2s brothers, and not as enemies. 

Especially in Illinois. 

That country:only is desirable where you can enjoy your sub- 
stance and your friends in security, and not that where your 
property can be easily taken away from you; ard where your 
friends, for fear of their own property, abandon you in your great- 
est need. 

Ts the time in this country “not yet—but soon ”? 


o despoil any one is goods by new laws, at a time when he 
To despoil any one of his goods by new law t a time when he 
claims them with justice before the tribuna's, is a wrong that 
will bring with it the greatest dangers to the legislator. 


And to the office-seeking judge. 


Laws should rot go back upen things of the past, but should 
thoroughly provide for the future. 


Not aecording to the present administration. 

The governments that are best regulated and have most vitality 
are those which, by means of their instituticns, can renew them- 
selves. And the way to renew themselves is, to bring the govern- 
ment back to its original principles. 

So say we all. 

A well-constituted government should prevent the disorders 
arising from cqual condemnations, which impoverish both parties, 
who will in consequence continue to aggravate each other. 


As in the State of New York. 
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The imposts to be equal, must be distributed by the law, and 
not by any one man. 


By income, not tariff, taxation; yes! 


In moderate and peaceful governments the wealth resulting 
from agriculture and the arts increases most rapidly; for every one 
eagerly aims to increase and seeks to acquire those goods which he 
believes he can enjoy in security. Whence it comes that all men 
vie with each other in the production of private and public wealth, 
both of which thus increase in the most marvellous manner. 


The true American spirit. 


Public security and the protection of the laws are the sinews of 
agriculture and of commerce. The prince should therefore en- 
courage his subjects quietly to devote themselves to the pursuits of 
agriculture and of commerce, as well as to all other human indus- 
tries; so that the one may not abstain from embellishing his pos- 
sessions for fear of their heing taken away from him, and that the 
other may not hestitate to open a new traffic for fear of taxes. 


For human endeavor encouragement, not d?scouragement! 


The Romans believed very justly that it was not. from the 
extent of territory, but from good cultivation, that riches are 
derived. 

Not only justly, but shrewdly from experience. 


Under mild and moderate governments the population is always 
more numerous; because marriages are more free and more desired. 
For every one will gladly have children, when he is sure of being 
able to support them, and has no fear of their being despoiled of 
their patrimony; and when he knows not onlv that they are born 
free and not slaves, but that by means of their own merits they 
may even become great. 

Meaning prevention of race suicide by natural laws rather 
than by edict or proclamation. 


A state increases by being the asylum for the persons that are 
expelled and dispersed by other states. 


Even without undue restrictions. 


The people are rich when the money does not go out of their 
country, when they are content with what their country produces, 
and when money is constantly brought into their country by those 
who want the products of their industry, which they supply to 
foreign countries. 


Therefore, decry not those products but for abundant and 
proven cause. 


There is no more certain indication of a man’s character than 
the company he keeps. A man who frequents honest company ac- 
quires deservedly a good name; for it is impossible that he should 
not somewhat resemble his associates. 


Therefore, intelligent as well as honest company. 


A prince should receive his subjects with so much affability 
that no‘ one, after having spoken to him, should go away dis- 
satisfied. . 


An easy task. 
A prince should occasionally meet his citizens in their assemblies. 
Arranged. 


A prince should shun flatterers as he does the pest; and to 
defend himself from them he must choose wise men as counsellors, 
and give them full power to tell him the truth. He should be an 
extensive questioner, and a patient listener to the truth touching 
the things he has asked about; and if he finds that any one does 
not tell him the truth from fear, then he should manifest his dis- 
pleasure in consequence. Good counsels, no matter whence they 
come, should be the result of prudence of the prince, but the 
prudence of the prince should not spring from good counsels. 


The prudence derived from true .knowledge. 


It is the duty of the prince to turn offenders from the road of 
sin, and to bring them back to the right road. 


By courtesy, not coercion. 


In a state corrupted by parties everything, ever the smallest 
becomes a subject of contention. The secrets of the state are 
made public, and good and wicked are alike favored ‘or disfavored. 
The good as well as the bad are equally defamed, and no one 
attends to his business. ! 


U.S. A., av. 1906. 


These be good and wise maxims, but for effectiveness give 
us a striking example, such, for instance, as the following 
from Macautay: 


Most of the vices of FREDERTCK’s administration resclve them- 
selves into one vice—the spirit of meddling. The indefatigable 
activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, his military habits 
—all inclined him to this great fault.- He drilled his people as 
he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and industry were diverted 
from their natrr*] direction by a crowd of preposterous regula- 
tions. .. . For his commercial policy, however, there was some 
excuse. He had on his side illustrious examples and popular preju- 
dice. Grievously as he erred, he erred in company with his age. 
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In other departments his meddling was altogether without apology. 
He interfered with the course of justice as well as with the course 
of trade, and set up his own crude notions of equity against the 
law as expounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magis- 
trates. It never occurred to him that men whose lives were passed 
in adjudicating on questions of civil right were more likely to 
form correct opinions on such questions than a prince whose atten- 
tion was divided among a thousand objects, and who had never 
read a law-book through. The resistance opposed to him by the 
tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled his Chancellor. He 
kicked the shins of his judges. He did not, it is true, intend to act 
unjustly. He firmly believed that he was doing right and defend- 
ing the cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet this well-meant 
meddling probably did far more harm than all the explosions of 
his evil passions during the whole of his long reign. We could 
make shift to live under a debauché or a tyrant, but to be 
ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can bear. 


Here is food for reflection in the still hours of the night, 
when the brass has ceased to crash and the trumpets, ete., 
have ceased to bray. But let not the joyous spirit of the oc- 
easion be dimmed! Again we say: From the great nation, 
proud of you abroad, happy to have you home, greeting, and 
the glad hand! 


We discuss elsewhere the “key-note ” speech delivered on 


August 16 at Danville, Illinois, by Hon. Joseru G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. We may say here 
that, however skilfully this veteran politician defended the 
war cry “Hands off the tariff!” with which the Republicans 
are é¢ntering the campaign for the control of the next House 
of Representatives, Mr. James S. Srerman, chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, is under no 
illusions as to the extent of his party’s success next November. 
He predicts, indeed, that the Republicans will remain pre- 
ponderant in the popular branch of the Federal legislature, 
but admits that their majority will be reduced. Of the dis- 
tricts carried by them in 1904, some are normally Democratic, 
and in them only the tidal wave of Mr. Roosrve.t’s popularity 
bore the Republican nominees to victory. 


The recent demonstration by ex-Governor B. B. Opetn, Jr., 
of his ability to dominate the Republican State Committee 
by a majority of one was an interesting incident. No one 
pretends, however, that in the composition of the present 
State Committee is reflected that of the next Republican State 
convention. Governor Hiceins will be much stronger in the 
convention than he is in the committee, and will be able 
to get a renomination if he wishes it, and if President Rooss- 
VELT continues to uphold him. Ex-Governor Ope.u, on his 
part, professes to desire the nomination of Mr. CHartes E. 
Hucues, and it is probable that the latter, if nominated, would 
get the full Republican vote, besides attracting many of the 
independents. From a tactical point of view, the suggestion 
of Mr. Hucues’s name is likely to strengthen the ex-Gov- 
ernor’s hold upon his followers. For if Mr. Huaues should 
be nominated and elected, Mr. Opett could claim the credit 
for his selection, while if Governor. Hicaixs should insist on 
taking the nomination and be defeated, the chairman of the 
present State Committee could protest. to his fellow Repub- 
licans, “ Thou canst not say I did it.’ Apparently, Governor 
Hicerns and his friends are counting on the divis‘on of the 
opposition’ vote between Mr. W. R. Hearst and the nominee 
of the Democratic State convention. They assume - that, 
under such circumstances, any Republican nominee would 
win. 


It is not yet absolutely certain that Mr. Hearst may not 
himself secure a majority of the delegates to the Democratic 
State convention at Buffalo. As we go to press, fifteen 
counties have chosen delegates, and twelve of them have given 
Mr. Hearst’s candidacy a more or less positive endorsement. 
There is no longer any doubt that District-Attorney Jerome 
will be a candidate for the Democratic nomination. Probably, 
should he miss it, he will be nominated on petition. In any 
event, therefore, the Democratic vote is certain to be split. 
But what of the Republican votes? Could Governor Hiceins 
hold them any more firmly in the State than Mr. Ivins held 
them last November in the city of New York? Mr. Hearst’s 
friends assert that he has made innumerable converts among 
the young men in the Republican party, while, on the other 
hand, many conservative Republicans would be expected to 
prefer Mr. JEROME to the present Governor. Some of the best- 
















informed observers opine that in the event of a triangular 
contest between Hiaains, Hearst, and JERoME, the first named 
would be last in the race. Secarcely anybody doubts, however, 
that if Mr. Huaies were nominated he would beat both 
JeRoME and Hearst, and be the next Governor of New York. 


During the week ending August 25, two interesting State 
conventions were held, and the hot fight which has been 
zoing on all summer in Georgia for a seat in the United 
States Senate between Hoxe Smirn, formerly Secretary of 
the Interior in Mr. CLEVELAND’s second cabinet, and Mr. 
Cuark Howett, National Democratic Committeeman for his 
State and editor of the Atlanta Constitution, culminated 
in the primaries, at which a Democratic voter has the oppor- 
tunity of naming. the candidate for the Senatorship whom 
he prefers. Under the Georgia primary law, however, a 
candidate may be the choice of a majority of the Democrats 
in the State and yet fail to get the nomination. For, under 
the statute, the candidate receiving, let us say, a plurality 
of one in a given county is entitled to name the delegates 
to the State convention to which that county is entitled. A 
competitor may carry another county by a plurality of many 
thousands, and yet two counties might balance each other 
in the State convention. It is for this reason, and because, 
in addition to the two aspirants that we have named, there 
are three other candidates, each of whom may be able to carry 
one or more counties, that it was difficult to predict the 
cutcome of the primaries. Hokr Siti was finally nomi- 
nated for Governor. On the preceding Tuesday the Demo- 
crats of Illinois met in convention at Peoria, and the 
Republicans at Springfield. Mr. Roger C. Sutiivan, the 
Democratic National Committeeman for that State, who at 
first expressed resentment at Mr. Bryan’s demand for his 
resignation, deemed it expedient later to see whether a soft 
answer would not turn away wrath. All the delegates con- 
trolled by him joined the rest of the delegates in endorsing 
Mr. Bryan’s candidacy for the Presidency. Nevertheless, a 
resolution offered by Judge Owen Tuompson calling on Mr. 
SuLLivan to resign from the National Committee was ‘tabled 
by a vote of 1038 to 570. 


At Springfield, as was expected, his Republican fellow 
citizens put forward Speaker Cannon as their State’s candidate 
for the Presidency. To wreck a hoom which was only launch- 
ed the other day at Danville would have been needlessly 
cruel, particularly as Illinois Republicans have no aspirant, 
except Speaker Cannon, for the office of Chief Magistrate. 
Mr. Suetsy M. Cuuiom will be content to secure his seat in 
the United States Senate for another term. In New Jersey, 
Mr. Cosy, Mr. FaGan, and other Republican reformers have 
by no means given up the hope of thwarting Mr. Joun F. 
DrypbeEn’s intention of retaining his seat in the United States 
Senate. They will make a desperate attempt to carry the 
Republican primaries (to be held on September 25) in the 
counties where they have established an organization, and 
Senator La FoLuette is said to have promised to make a 
number of speeches on their behalf. It is hard to see how 
they can expect victory, for, of the twenty-one State Senators 
in New Jersey, twelve Republicans pledged to Mr. Drypren 
are holding over, and of the sixty members comprised in the 
House of Assembly, all but three were Republicans last year. 
It would seem impracticable on the face of things for Messrs. 
Cosy and Facan to secure the forty-one votes in the Legis- 
lature which would be needed to elect a United States Senator 
in joint session. 


As might have been foreseen, it was not at Rio de Janeiro 
or Montevideo, but at Buenos Ayres, that Secretary Root in 
a public speech made an explicit reference to the Drago, or 
Caxvo, doctrine, which aims to embody in international law 
a prohibition of a resort to arms for the purpose of enforcing 
contractual obligations. By a discussion of the subject in 
the Brazilian capital he might have seemed to dictate by 
implication the course to be pursued with relation to the 
subject by the United States delegates to the Pan-American 
congress. No doubt those delegates desired, and in private 
interviews secured, the view of the question held by our Sec- 
retary of State, but no open pronouncement on the matter 
eame from him until August 17, when, at a banquet given 
by the Buenos Ayres Chamber of Commerce, he replied to a 
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speech made by Sefior Draco, who was formerly the Argentine 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and, in that capacity, strove to 
gain the endorsement of Latin-American countries for the 
doctrine originally propounded by Sefior Catvo. In welecom- 
ing the American guest Sefior Draco took occasion to say that 
the doctrine, of which, though not the author, he has been the 
sponsor, was inspired by a desire to protect American states 
from aggression on the part of European powers, whether 
that aggression should take the form of the permanent oc- 
cupation of territory, or of the sequestration of the whole 
or a large part of their customs revenues. The doctrine, he 
said, had an aim identical with that of the Monroe doctrine, 
and, if generally accepted, was calculated to make conquest, 
under the guise of a collection of pecuniary claims, impossible. 
In response Mr. Root pointed out that the United States 
never had employed, and, he added; never would employ, mili- 
tary and naval forces for the collection of debts arising out 
of contracts made by the governments or citizens of other 
American commonwealths. In all such eases, he said, our 
State Department would resort only to diplomatic negotiation, 
arbitration, and mediation as the means of settling disputes. 

To appreciate the effect which this declaration made upon the 
Argentine mind, we should note that it represents a sharp 
departure from the position taken in 1902 by Secretary Hay 
with reference to the proposed bombardment of Venezuelan 
seaports by the war-ships of Great Britain, Germany, and 





‘Italy. Nor does it seem disputable, to those who marked the 


truculent attitude assumed by our State Department toward 
the Caracas government in the matter of the enforcement of 
the claim of an American asphalt company, that, if Secretary 
Hay had lived, we might have found ourselves committed to 
the use of coercion for the purpose of exacting the discharge 
of an alleged contractual obligation. In view of the state- 
ment made by Mr. Root, with reference not only to the 
past, but to the future, we must believe that, had he been 
Secretary of State in 1902, our country never would have 
countenanced the blockade of Venezuelan seaports, and the 
subsequent confiscation of a third of the customs income of 
La Guayra and Puerto Cabello for the benefit of European 
creditors. The present declaration is likely completely to re- 
assure Latin-Americans as to the motives for Mr. Roosr- 
VELT’S interposition to shield the Dominican Republic from 
a seizure of its custom-house by European powers. From 
that interposition the inference has been drawn that our 
Federal government approves of the precedent set in the case 
of Venezuela. Mr. Roor’s speech at Buenos Ayres makes it 
clear that neither President Roostvett nor his present Secre- 
tary of State relishes the principle accepted by Mr. Hay in 
1902, but reluctantly recognize it as a fact temporarily in- 
corporated in treaties, and have determined to narrow its 
harmful consequences. Both would gladly see the Draco, or 
Catvo, doctrine invested by the Peace Congress at The Hague 
with the sanction of a law of nations. Both are well aware, 
however, that a unanimous adoption of that doctrine at The 
Hague is improbable, for the reason that Great Britain, in 
the capacity of a creditor power, is now occupying Egypt, 
while Great Britain, Germany, and Italy are at this moment 
compelling Venezuela to pay debts arising out of contract 
through sequestrated customs income. What Mr. Roor virtu- 
ally said at Buenos Ayres ‘was that, under all the circum- 
stances, he was constrained to regard the Draco doctrine as 
a counsel of perfection, and that, while the United States 
would join heartily with Latin-American commonwealths in 
urging the adoption of it at The Hague, he was under no 
illusion with regard to the immediate success of the concerted 
effort, and deemed it expedient, therefore, to hold in reserve 
the alternative course exemplified by our intervention in Santo 
Domingo. 

Although, as we go to press, the telegraphed estimates of 
the magnitude of the losses in life and property caused by 
earthquake and fire in Valparaiso and other Chilean towns 
differ widely, there seems to be no doubt that the proportions 
cf the catastrophe have been unsurpassed in recent times, ex- 
cept by the cataclysm which occurred in San Francisco al- 
most exactly four months before. According to a telegram 
from Valparaiso to the Associated Press, dated August 19, 
no fewer than 2000 persons were killed and thousands injured 
in Valparaiso, by the succession of earthquakes which began 





































to devastate that city about eight o’clock in the evening of 
August 16. The damage done by the seismic shocks and the 
ensuing conflagrations ‘in that city alone is calculated at 
$250,000,000, but probably the figures are somewhat exag- 
gerated. Many small cities and towns in Chile are reported 
to have been almost destroyed, but Santiago, the capital, 
which lies in the interior rather more than a hundred miles 
southeast of Valparaiso, seems to have escaped with a loss 
of less than sixty lives, and a damage to buildings of some 
$6,000,000. Of Valparaiso’s normal population of about 
150,000—Santiago contains nearly twice as many—two-thirds 
are homeless and destitute. They are camping in the open 
air, on the plazas, in the parks, and on the adjoining hills. 


As winter now prevails in the southern hemisphere, the 
sufferings of the houseless ones in the cold and windy nights 
must be even more acute than were those of the San Fran- 
ciseans. Fortunately, it is believed that flour, wheat, and rice 
will be forthcoming in sufficient quantities to avert a famine, 
but meat is almost unobtainable, and milk is said to cost 
two Chilean dollars a litre. It is to be hoped that instant 
measures will be taken in the United States to send relief 
to the victims of the Valparaiso calamity. That city, by the 
way, has often been afflicted by seismic disturbances. It was 
visited by devastating earthquakes in 1730 and 1822, and ex- 
perienced severe shocks in 1839 and 1873. According to 
Mr. Becker, the distinguished American geologist connected 
with our Geological Survey, this year’s earthquakes at Val- 
paraiso and San Francisco should be attributed to the same 
cause, to wit, a “fault” in the structure of the crust of the 
earth on the western rim of the American continent, a fault 
resulting in the periodical and more or less violent displace- 
ment of the strata underlying the surface. But what makes 
the displacement so much more violent at times than at 
others? The English astronomer Sir JosepH NorMan 
Lockyer, director of the Solar Physics Observatory at Ken- 
sington, does not undertake to answer the question, but he 
points out a coincidence possibly significant, that the earth- 
quakes at San Francisco and Valparaiso synchronized with a 
sun-spot maximum, and that in 1894, when also there were 
many serious shocks, the same conditions obtained. Whether 
there are laws controlling the occurrence of seismic disturb- 
ance is an inquiry which is receiving the attention of scien- 
tists, and is being prosecuted with especial zeal by Germans. 


Nothing that has happened since the year when General 
BouLANGER swept one department after another in his elect- 
oral campaign has created so much excitement in France as 
the Pope’s Encyclical to the French bishops, in which Pius 
X. declines to sanction the so-called “cultural associations,” 
or corporations composed exclusively of laymen, in which, 
by the terms of the separation law, all church buildings 
and church property must be vested on or before December 
11 of this year, when the law divorcing church and state be- 
comes operative, under penalty of their confiscation by the 
civil powers. Unless some compromise meanwhile can be ar- 
ranged, the Catholic faithful will then be excluded from all 
the existing consecrated edifices, and other structures will 
have to be leased, purchased, or erected at the cost of Catholic 
laymen, who might also have to assume—touching this point 
there is some doubt—the whole burden of supporting bishops 
and -priests, who otherwise would continue to receive stipends 
from the state, so far as the existing members of the epis- 
copate and clergy are concerned. Only priests hereafter or- 
dained and bishops hereafter consecrated would have to 
depend for their maintenance on the pious contributions of 
lay Catholics. On August 17 the members of the SarriEn 
cabinet held a council at which, we ‘are told, the decision was 
reached to carry out rigorously on December 11 the pro- 
vision for the confiscation of church property, unless, in 
the interim, renewed negotiations ostensibly conducted by the 
bishops with the Pope should result in an understanding 
with the civil power, based on a modification of the law. 
Failing this, less than four: months will see the Catholic 
clergy barred out of every church building in France. 


A wretched negro who attacked and wounded a white girl 
in her father’s store in Greenwood, South Carolina, was shot 
to death by a crowd on August 16. The unusual feature of 
the occurrence was the effort of Governor Heywarp to save 
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the man for trial and legal execution. The negro had escaped 
to the woods. A crowd was in pursuit of him. The sheriff 
telegraphed to. the Governor that there was a prospect that 
the fugitive would be lynched when caught. The Governor 
proceeded to Greenwood at once and got there in time to 
meet the crowd bringing Davis, the negro, to be identified 
by the girl he had wounded. There were as many as 500 
armed men in the crowd. The Governor addressed them 
and pleaded with them to respect the good name of the State 
and let their prisoner be punished as the law directed. They 
heard him respectfully, but were not persuaded. They took 
the prisoner aside, waited with uncovered heads while a negro 
preacher prayed for him, and then shot him to pieces. It 
was an orderly proceeding, as lynchings go, and conducted 
with the minimum of cruelty. If Governor Hrywarp’s efforts 
availed even to mitigate what he could not prevent, they were 
worth while. The Charleston News and Courier, which is 
strongly opposed to lynching, says, truly, that the way to pre- 
vent it is to prevent the crime. To that end it thinks that a 
small State mounted constabulary would be useful, and it 
would almost certainly help to prevent lynching. As the 
issue at Greenwood showed, and as has since been further 
illustrated by the shooting of an atrocious criminal in Saluda 
County, South Carolina, on August 20, it takes, and will con- 
tinue to take, stronger arguments than words can frame to put 
down lynching in Governor Heywarn’s State. 

Poland is mutinous and unsettled. Being a government 
official in Warsaw is no better than being an unpopular base- 
bail umpire in New York. The strategy by which the gov- 
ernor-general of Warsaw was recently lured out into the 
open is worth recording. A tevolutionist went to the German 
consulate, picked a fight with the vice-consul, and boxed his 
ears. It was necessary for the governor-general to go to the 
consulate and apologize, and when he sallied out on that er- 
rond the revolutionists threw bombs at his carriage. But he 
was not much hurt except in his feelings. 





The Boston and Maine Railroad is credited with securing 
the retirement of Wimuiam E. Cuanpier, of New Hampshire, 
from the Senate. It accords with nature, therefore, that Mr. 
CHANDLER should be supporting Colonel CHURCHILL as anti- 
railroad candidate for Governor in that State. He is a mighty 
good supporter for an independent candidate, and qualified 
far beyond common to make a campaign interesting even if 
not successful. That CHurctityt will win in New Hampshire 
is not expected. There are four candidates for the Republican 
nomination, two regular—GrREENLEAF and FLoyp—and two 
irregular—CuHURCHILL and Pinussury. It takes a majority 
of the votes to elect a Governor in that State. That Colonel 
CuuRCHILL will get the regular Republican nomination is 
not likely; that he will get a majority of the votes, running 
wild, is still less likely. What is expected to happen is that 
CHURCHILL will get enough votes to send the election to the 
Legislature, which will elect the regular Republican nominee. . 

Word comes by way of Trenton, New Jersey, that the 
Princeton iodge of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is about to become actively -mindful of the morals of Prince- 
ton University, and to exert itself to wean the Princeton 
students, including those of the theological seminary, from 
drinking, smoking, and playing cards. To begin with, the 





- lodge captain plans to have members of the W. C. T. U. 


attend the meetings of the town council and set their faces 
against the granting of rum licenses. It is conceivable that 
such a course conscientiously pursued may result in con- 
siderably curtailing the drink traffic in Princeton, and pos- 
sibly even in constraining the habits of the Princeton under- 
graduates to approach in abstemiousness the high standard 
achieved by the Harvard youth in no-license Cambridge. 
Drinking seems to be less of an evil in all the colleges than 
it used to be. Smoking ard playing ecards are, of course, 
deleterious practices, and proper to be assailed by W. C. T. U. 
members. There is another awful thing the members should 
pay some attention to. College boys spend hours and life- 
times of valuable time in looking at the girls. Is there a more 
distracting practice or one less favorable to study? It would 
be a great feat for the W. C. T. U. to reform the Princeton 
youth in this particular,* putting blinders on them if neces- 
sary, but preferably by persuasion. 















Speaker Cannon’s Key-note Speech 


From several points of view much interest attaches to the 
speech delivered at Danville, Illinois, on August 16, by Hon. 
JosepH G. CANNON, who is not only Speaker of the present House 
of Representatives, but has been endorsed formally by his fellow 
Republicans of Illinois in their State Convention as_ their 
candidate for President of the United States. If anybody 
is qualified to strike the key-note of a campaign which has for 
its principal stake the control of the popular branch of the 
Sixtieth Congress, it is the man whom the dominant party in the 
present House of Representatives has delighted to honor, and 
has invested with an autocratic power which, since the day of 
Speaker ReED, has been compared with that of a Czar. Then, 
again, in one important particular he is the most promising can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for the Presidency. For 
almost the whole of his adult life he has been incomparably closer 
to the people than either of his most conspicuous competitors, 
Secretary ‘Tarr and Secretary Roor. Of his two present rivals, 
ihe former’ has held high judicial and executive, and the latter 
high administrative, posts; but neither has held the highest elect- 
ive office in his native State, or represented a Congress district 
in the House of Representatives. Neither knows by experience 
to what extent he possesses the power of winning extensive and 
repeated victories at the ballot-box. JosepH G. CANNON, on the 
other hand, has been nominated for membership in the popular 
branch of the Federal legislature at least eighteen consecutive 
times, and on every occasion but one he has been elected. Already 
he is better qualified than was THomas H. Benton to indite an 
autobiography entitled Thirty Years in Congress. His intimate 
acquaintance with Federal politics goes back to the Reconstruc- 
tion period: there is seareely an American statesman or politician 
distinguished at Washington during the last half-century that 
he has not personally known. With the exception of a very brief 
period of eclipse, he has always, almost from his entrance into 
the House of Representatives, held a position of influence and 
authority in that body, and twice he has been elevated to the 
Speakership, an office which was long accounted the third highest 
in the Federal government established under the Constitution. 
Kew men in the history of the United States have been able to 
point to so long a term of creditable public service in the national 
Capitol. On his merits, therefore, Speaker CANNON has _ un- 
doubtedly a claim to be an aspirant to the highest office in the 
gift of the people. That claim will be materially strengthened 
if, as the protagenist in the conflict now begun for predominance 
in the Lower House of Congress, he shall deserve and gain suc- 
cess. Both as Speaker and as a prospective candidate for the 
Presidency the fight now tinder way is his fight. : 

We may well, therefore, look with some attention at the open- 
ing speech of his campaign. The ground on which Speaker Can- 
Non plants himself, and which he commends to his Republican 
colleagues who desire reelection, may be defined in a few words. 
He and they are to say to their constituents: We come before 
you with performances, not promises. We point to a record of 
positive achievements; by that: record we would have you judge 
us. By the work actually done by us in the past you may fore- 
cast with confidence the work that we will do in the future. 
Lei, then, the test universally applicable in private business be 
applied to us publie servants. Nor is it only the record made 
by us as constituting a majority of the House of Representatives 
for which we have a right to demand your approval; we also 
have a right to say that if you are satisfied with President 
ROOSEVELT'’sS record, and desire to uphold his hands, you are in 
duty bound to retain in power the Republican members of the 
Lower House, who, in season and out of season, proved themselves 
zealous. and eflicient in the furtherance of his policies. Those are 
the two principal points made by Speaker Cannon. He adds, 
with reference to the Dinciry tariff, that if he is and means to 
remain what is known as a “stand- patter,” it is because he 
wants the country to stand pat on prosperity. An experience of 
more than thirty years in Federal legislation has taught him, 
he virtually says, that so long as the existing prosperity of the 
United States centinues it would be imprudent and hazardous in 
the extreme to touch the tariff at all, because, if we should 
enter on the task of tariff revision, the scope of the work thus 
begun could not be. foreseen or predetermined, and the inevitable 
consequence of such uncertainty would be far-reaching misgiving 
and alarm, a profound disturbance of business conditions, and a 
resultant arrest of industrial production. 

Let us take up these assertions in their order. It is scarcely 
true that Speaker Cannon and his Republican colleagues are 
appealing to their constituencies on a record of performances, as 
contrasted with a mere array of promises on the part of their 
Democratic competitors. The Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives in the Fifty-ninth Congress have not only 
promised, but performed, to the extent of their numerical ability. 
Of the measures especially favored by the RoosEvett administra- 
tion and placed upon the statute-book at the last session of the 
Federal legislature, the railway-rate bill received the assent of 
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all the Democratic Representatives, and also of all the Democratic 

Senators but two; the meat-inspection bill and the pure-food bill 

were supported in both Houses with.more enthusiasm and a closer 

approach to unanimity by Democrats than by Republicans. At 
least one of the measures earnestly commended to Congress by 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, a measure of great ethical import, expressing, 
as it did, the nation’s sense of duty to a distant and _ helpless 
dependency—we refer, of course, to the Philippine tariff bill— 
met with a cordial reception from Democratic members of both 

Houses, and owed its defeat to Republican votes. It appears, 
then, that so far as actual performances at the last session of 
Congress are concerned, there is not much margin for choice 
between Republican and Democratic Representatives; indeed, the 
belance might be thought to turn slightly in favor of the Demo- 
crats, from the view-point of devoted advocates of Mr. Roosr- 
YELT’S internal policies. It is really, therefore, with an eye to 
the future, rather than to the past, that voters who desire’ the 
full accomplishment of Mr. RoosEvett’s programme should be 
urged to elect a Republican instead of a Democratic majority 
to the House of Representatives in the Sixtieth Congress. With 
a Presidential campaign impending, there is no reason to suppose 
that the Republicans, if preponderant in both Houses of. the next 

Federal ftegislature, would show themselves less clear - sighted, 
faithful, and zealous in the promotion of Mr. RoosEveELt’s pro- 
posals for the public welfare than they have shown themselves in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, whose first and longest session has 
ended. A Democratic majority in the Lower House, on the other 
hand, would be prompted almost irresistibly by the exigencies 6f 
political strategy to pursue a course distinguished sharply not 
only from that of their political opponents in the Federal legis- 
lature, but also from that commended by the Federal Executive. 
If, in the winter and spring preceding the Presidential contest 
of 1908, public opinion in pivotal States should seem to consider 
Mr. RooséveEtt’s tendencies too radical, the watchmen on_ the 
Democratic Zion would scarcely be able to resist the temptation 
to point the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives 
to a more conservative position; while, on the other hand, if public 
opinion should come to look upon the President as too much dis- 
posed to safeguard the interests of consolidated capital and 
vested rights, the adoption by the Democratic majority in the 
House of a much more radical programme might be indicated as 
the path to victory at the ballot-box. In a word, experience has 
shown that the party in control of the popular branch of the 
Federal legislature during the twelvemonth preceding the election 
of a Chief Magistrate is more apt to be guided by motives of 
political expediency than by those dictates of abstract equity 
which it could afford to follow when it had found itself in a 
minority relatively irresponsible for constructive legislation. 

As for Speaker CANNON’S assertion, then, manifestly aimed at 
those independents who care more for Mr. RoosEvELT than for the 
Republican party, the assertion, namely, that the President would 
find it easier to carry out his policy with a Republican than with 
a Democratic majority in the House of Representatives, it seems 
to have a solid foundation. We must take politicians as they 
are, and not as they would be if conformed to an ideal standard 
of statesmanship. Experience teaches that a measure would by 
no means commend itself to a Republican majority in the Senate 
because it came stamped with the approbation of a Democratic 
majority in the House.. On the other hand, the Republican 
masters of the Senate are disposed to treat with great respect. 
if not always with full acquiescence, a bill on which the seal of 
approval has been affixed by a Republican majority in the popular 
branch of the Federal legislature. In the former case a projected 
law inevitably encounters a great deal of friction; in the latter 
case the friction is minimized. Except in the instances of TyLer 
and Jonson, there never has been a President of the United 
States who, with an eye to the smooth working of the Federal 
government, and to the incorporation of measures desired by him- 
self in legislation, did not fervently wish to see the party to which 
he owed nomination and election invested with the control of 
both Houses of Congress. Mr. RooseveLt must be supposed to 
know what he wants, and that he ‘wants to see a Republican ma- 
jority in the next House of Representatives he has been careful 
to make unmistakable by his letter of August 19 to Representative 
James FE. Watson, of Indiana, the Republican whip in the Lower 
House. In that letter he has made it as clear as words permit 
that those who believe in him, and desire to see him proceed 
successively with legislation ‘neither radical nor reactionary, but 
just and considerate alike to the people at large and to the con- 
solidated capital invested in productive industry or transporta- 
tion, should vote not for Democratic but for Republican Repre- 
sentatives. 

The weak point of Mr. CANNOoN’s speech and of Mr. ROOSEVELT’sS 
letter is the reason assigned in both for leaving the ‘tariff alone 
during the lifetime of the Sixtieth Congress. They are both, and 
especially the President, keenly alive to the fact that it is not 
the readjustment of a few specified rates or schedules in the 
Dinaiey tariff: that would threaten the existing national pros- 
Jerity with collapse, but the long-observed difficulty of restricting 


























the range of revision, if it be undertaken at all. The objection 
to revision, which is based on the general unsettlement of values 
and stoppage of business which would follow uncertainty with 
regard to prospective prices in all or most fields of industry, is 
one’ that easily might be met by President RoosEveLT and Speaker 
CANNON acting conjointly, or even by the former alone. Speaker 
CANNON has it almost in his power to make good the averment 
that no bill proposing any change in the Dina.ey tariff, beyond 
ceitain specified items, should be passed so long as the Republicans 
retained a majority in the House of Representatives, while Presi- 
dent RoosEVELT might declare that no bill attempting a revision 
of the tariff, except in the same specified items, would receive his 
signature. It is possible, of course, that Speaker CANNON’S op- 
position to more sweeping revision might be overriden by a coali- 
tion of Democrats with Republican mutineers; but Mr. Rooss- 
VELT’S fiat would be irresistible, and Speaker CANNON’S concur- 
renee would go far to relieve the President from the odium of 
an effort arbitrarily to prescribe the limits of legislation. 





Conventionality versus Morality 


“ Moratity,” said a famous American wit, “is fine sand. You 
can gather it up and sift it through a sieve. But conventionality 
is a red-hot tongs.” To the young and enthusiastie observer of 
morals nothing is more shocking than this discovery of the eyn- 
ical basis for general, ethical judgments: To move counter to 

_ received conventions, to do what is not customary, is to bring 
down upon one’s head the heaviest of human penalties; but sin, 
of any ordinary and usual sort, often arouses no more heartfelt 
comment than that of Hamlet’s mother upon death, “It is com- 
mon!” and too rarely is there a Hamiet at hand to repeat the 
awful phrase, with all its depth of tragic import, “ Aye, madam, 
it ig common.” 

Morality is the safeguard set about the race; conventionality 
is the self-erected safeguard about the self. The one is based on 
the great principle of action being in reference to all, to human- 
ity; the other is based on the principle of action in reference to 
personal comfort and safety, on the selfish endeavor to get through 
life with as few jars and discords and difficulties as possible. To 
aim at the first results in strength, to aim at the second results 
in a softening refinement. Morality binds humanity together and 
makes for large unities: convention separates humanity into 
classes and multiplies and emphasizes small differences. One 
tends toward plasticity and wide horizons, the other toward ossi- 
fication and narrow demarcations. 

“T have never,” said the rich girl to the less rich girl who 
complained of the slowness of the Fifth Avenue stages, “ known 
people who made use of public conveyances,” and intercourse 
halted and a barrier was set up, difficult to peep over, by a very 
safe and legitimate convention. Indeed, convention is a very ex- 
pensive and artificial substitute for right thinking; it is a cloak, 
somewhat resembling morality, but often found to cover an en- 
tirely different body of doctrine; it is a theory of life, which 
hides selfishness, whereas the essence of all morality is self-abne- 
gation in favor of the good of the many. 

Nor does this comparison in the least mean that there is 
either wisdom or morality.in bad manners or in inappropriate 
behavior... To conform, where no real issue is involved, to the 
minor forms of society is the natural impulse of any kindly ‘heart. 
To act according to a maxim which might become a universal 
law, as the famous definition goes, is to do everything that can 
righteously be done to spread good manners and easy intercourse ; 
but it is also to be unafraid to stand alone and hold out when 
“what is customary” is stretched to mean “what is right.” 
Then is the moment to plunge to the heart of the matter and find 
out whether the customary is right or is not. It is. conventional 
to stand by one’s own class and one’s own country, right or wrong. 
It is conventional to feel that the accidents of birth, environment, 
wealth, confer superiority, as occasionally they do. To condone a 
sin because a man had a distinguished father, refined surround- 
ings, and mental resources, however, is not thinking’ according 
t» a maxim which ought to become a universal law. Such a man 
is a sinner not less but more than the ecrvict’s son, reared in the 
situms, who continues the only career he has known. He may not 
appeal to our sympathies, because his life chances to be an offence 
to our taste, but in reality his is the sin to pity and to condone. 

Here we come to the vital distinction between morality and con- 
vention. Convention condones anything, provided it be not too 
unusual, provided it have a large enough body of power and peo- 
ple to uphold it. It is, therefore, relative in its judgments. Mo- 
rality condones nothing that may be proven to injure the race or 
any member of it, however low and abject. It is, therefore, 
absolute, 


“Who degrades another, degrades me.” This is the law of 


morality, a law upon the face of it so convincing that it seems 
transcendent, a law built into the very form of the consciousness 
of every rational human being, a sacred conviction, not derived 
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from experience, but somehow vaguely felt and acknowledged be- 
fore thinking comes to its own and recognizes its function. 

“ But conventionality,” some one will say, “smooths the way. 
It is the mere manual of good manners.” True; it helps to avoid 
the rough corners. Kut knocks against corners give strength, and 
perhaps one arrives at a deeper consciousness of the kind of way 
one is on, when it is not so smooth that one can glide over it 
unthinkingly. “ Conventionality,” says one of the wisest and 
gentlest of recent essayists, “is the mother of all dreariness.” 
And this essayist received it as his birthright, and apparently 
gave it a long and careful trial. It is quite true that only the 
good manners of real kindliness warm the heart and bring us 
nearer each other. No religion has ever said a word about good 
manners. Religions have always been satisfied with pointing out 
that every living thing is our brother, and that we must do unto 
him as we would he should do unto us. It would perhaps be just 
as well to begin, not by practising, but by feeling good manners. 
It is rather like putting the cart before the horse to put the 
manners in front of the emotions, and one feels doubtful whether 
mere convention would ever progress very far toward perfection. 
To regulate the heart so that it feels all pains and all pleasures 
as keenly as its own is to insure not only good manners, but just 
judgments and unity in the great, wide-branching human family. 
Yor the millennium is waiting not upon formulas or theories, but 
upon the perfection of development for each human being, without 
which humanity can no more be happy than a chain ean be strong 
till each link is firmly riveted. 





Personal and Pertinent 


Tue (New York) State Association of Journeymen Barbers has 
adopted resolutions endorsing WILLIAM RANDOLPH Hearst. Mr. 
Hearst is a clean-shaven man, and wears hair on his head, and 
keeps it properly cut. These are habits that the barbers do well 
to encourage. 


We notice in the World a story intimating that the Rev.. 
SneELpon JACKSON, of Alaska, has been concerned in beating the 
government in the interest of the Presbyterian missions on a 
reindeer trade. The Rev. Snenpon JACKSON has the reputation 
of being a first-rate man both as regards probity and eflicieney, 
and a devoted and unselfish friend of the Alaskan Indians. It be- 
hooves prudent people to go very slow in believing anything to his 
discredit. 

WHY NOT? 
New Haven. MAINE 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Why not Mr. Secretary Hitcncock for President in 1908? 
Where is there a better citizen? Do you know 2 man of better 
pirts? Has any one in public life made a better record? Has any 
branch of the government been better conducted than the Interior 
Department? Are Mr. Hitrcucock’s modesty and distaste for 
newspaper notoriety insuperable objections? 


I am, sir, FALIcon. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Fune Fo, 1906 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Dear Six—In your issue of June 16 you make-the following 
statement, “Is there such a dearth of Presidential timber in the 
Democratic camp that a triple demonstration of homage must be 
paid to the Nebraskan that was withheld from ANDREW JacKSON, 
from Martin VAN Buren, from Henry Ciay, and’ from. General 
GRANT?” 

In addition to Jerrerson the following men have three times 
been a candidate for the Presidency: JACKSON if 1824, 1828, and 
1832. Cray in. 1824, 1832, and in 1844. VAN BureEN in 1836, 
1840, and in 1848, and CrevELAND in 1884, in 1888, and in 1892. 

I am sir, 
Rosert W. Goppey, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


At “ Fewacres,” in Farmington, Maine, in 1838, Jacosn Apsorr, 
the author ‘of the Rollo Books, set up a school which under the 
name of Farmington Academy is still in existence. A tablet is to 
be put on the outside of the house, inscribed as follows: 

FEWACRES 
The later home of 
JACOB ABBOTT 
‘ 1803-1879 
Preacher of the Gospel of Christ, 
Teacher of the laws of nature and life, 
Pioneer in the education of youth, 
Friend and guide of children, 
Master in the art of gentle measures, 
Minister to the higher life of man 





This tablet is erected by students 
of Farmington Academy 
A.D. 1906 






























NEWPORT 


By “JUNIUS” 




















T takes all kinds to make the 
world. It takes several kinds to 
make even one tolerably complete 
human creature. Being so com- 
posite as we all are, we ought to 

abound in sympathy for the varieties in 
mankind, and for all the differences in 
aspiration, estimation, and employment 
that result. But as a rule we are some- 
what to seek in this matter of sym- 
pathy with our unlikes, and apt to de- 
ride what may truly enough be unsuit- 
able for us as unsuitable for any one 
else. Perhaps that is why there exists 
in a good many minds an impression 
that Newport is an unsuitable place of 
residence in summer for any one who 
has any moral or menta! right to be 
suited, to which impression the accept- 
ed corollary is that any one who likes 
Newport and its life in summer is de- 
fective in some particulars of mental 
or moral sense. This is a harsh judg- 
ment and not to be justified. It is true 
that the Newport that is advertised in 
the newspapers and snapshotted by the 
camera sharps has come to be a griev- 
ously citified island, the natural loveli- 
ness of which is heavy laden with pal- 
aces of great size, substantial construc- 
tion, and terrifying cost. It is true 
that plain living and high thinking no 
longer find in Newport an ideal environ- 
ment, and that the islanders who now 
give the place its reputation are con- 
strained to have money to spend and to 
spend it, and to maintain rather a 
splendid apparatus of living. The 
simple life exists everywhere, and exists 
undoubtedly on that corner of the coast 


whereof the first citizen is still Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, but it is 
not the simple life, but its opposite, which has put its mark on 
Newport and made it a spectacle. for curious visitors. Once it was 
Areadia; next it was Belgravia; now it is Plutopia—the screen wit. 
across which move sundry figures magnified to the view by the 


light that shines from Wall Street. 
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MRS. ELISHA DYER 


The photographs accompanying this article are by Brown Brothers 


Well: it is an interesting place, good 
to live in for those who like it, and 
edifying to visit for any one who is 
interested in the habits of the human 
race. The opportunities for summer 
relaxation in this country are by no 
means so restricted that it is a case of 
Newport or nowhere. Newport con- 
strains nobody ‘to its habits or its 
bounds. It is undeniably a_ stylish 
place, though tempered with sail-boats, 
bathing beaches, and otiner means of 
physical recreation. For men who pre- 
fer to go about in their shirt-sleeves in 
summer, and women who like in the 
dog-days to take the least possible 
thought about raiment, there are a 
thousand places where such preferences 
are more encouraged, and a thousand 
other places a little more formal where 
society is as polite but less ornate than 
in Newport’s. One could almost think 
at times that Newport had cramped 
the summer world by presuming to 
exist, and deprived the partisans of 
simplicity of a necessary playground 
by the elaboration of its plant and its 
processes. But it hasn’t. All Long 
Island is a summer resort; the great 
tract of the Adirondacks ‘is open, for 
the most part, to anybody who can get 
to it; there is nothing to hinder folks 
from turning themselves out to pasture 
on the shores of Lake Champlain, or 
on the Berskshires, or on the State of 
Connecticut, or “down on the Cape,” 
or on the “north shore,” or anywhere 
in New Hampshire or Vermont, while 
as for the State of Maine, a chief em- 
ployment of that capacious common- 


wealth is to afford to every possible species of sunimer sojourner 
precisely the kind of summer experience that he is looking for. 
Newport was charming once, light of foot, and light of heart and 
Now it is rather weighed down with palaces and fashion, 
and is said to be less sparkling and possibly less intelligent than 
it used to be when George Bancroft planted a rese-garden and 
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Charlotte Cushman built a villa there. But the loss is not more 
serious than our ‘swiftly developing country could easily sustain, 
even if there were no compensations for it. 

But there are compensations. The existing Newport may not be 
perfectly edifying to every one who gawks at it, but at least it 
is curious and amusing. The fact that Darwin devoted himself 
for a year or two to the study of earthworms, and that Maeter- 
linck wroté a profitable book about bees, weighs nothing to the 
prejudice of an interest in butterflies or admiration of their gani- 
bols and their hues. Newport has no monopoly of human butter- 
flies, but in has a good store of them, and presents the most notable 
background for them that our country affords. Flitting about in 
good clothes and observing other people do the like is Newport’s 
standard and summer occupation.. The people are comely, the 
clothes are distracting, the tlitting is done afoot or in admirably 
turned out motor-cars or other equipages. Of course the girls are 
pretty, and it is an affectation to deny that pretty girls and fine 
raiment, handsome horses, and exact equipment, shiny motor-cars 
and flat-capped drivers, make pictures that are good of their kind. 

Moreover, the interest in the Newport pictures of this sort is 
greatly accentuated by the distinction of the figures that appear 
in them. To be sure, it is a distinction produced rather by adver- 
tising than by achievement, but however it comes, the fact that to 
the newspaper-reading observer most of* the names of the figures 
he sees are familiar, adds enormously to the interest of the show. 
When you drop anchor in Newport harbor, and the delegate who 
goes ashore comes back. to relate that he met Mrs. Fish and Mr. 
Lehr walking down Bellevue Avenue swinging a doll by the arms 
between them the report is more quickening to the imagination 
than mention of the same prank would be if told of people one 
could not identify. So it is one of the advantages of Newport 
that there are. notables there. 

There are cooks also; cooks of price, of skill, of imagination; 
and mixers of drinks that are delectable, and gardens of abounding 
beauty—for the Newport climate is kind to the flowers. And polo- 
players play polo there that is interesting to watch; and yachts 
perpetually come and go, and sail-boats race and flit, and at least 
once in the summer comes the squadron of the New York Yacht 
Club, and has the best sailing races of the summer out of Newport 
harbor. And tennis-players play notable tennis-matches at the 
courts of the Newport Casino, crowds watching them. And of 
course there is golf, and sometimes golf matches that bear watching, 
and Master Collier drag-hunts the Monmouth County hounds from 
mid-August on, and the Newporters go tg the mects. There are 
horse shows, too, and flower shows, and every day the beauty 
show, and the pleasing spectacle of raiment; and every night (and 
betweentimes) the delectable cookery exhibitions, and beverages 
suitable for all oceasions and for the intervals between occasions, 
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and “ bridge,” no doubt, and cataracts of gossip, and reading for 
persons who affect it, and conversation, and flirtation. 

Here, certainly, are plenty of attractions and distractions, and 
thére are more than are here recorded, for Newport still holds 
people whose scheme of summer life calls for graver recreations 
than most of those set down. A fine pot of ointment, but Mr. 
Henry James lately intimated that there were flies in it. Are 
there? Are there defects about this most adorned of summer 
cities, and the highly decorated life that frivols in its sunshine? 
It is entirely safe to concede that there are defects, because there 
are defects in every work of numan hands, and the bulk of Newport 
has come to be hand-fashioned. The worse defect of all about New- 
port is that it is not very important. Tow the court end of it 
off shore and sink it with all its palaces and as many of its 
inhabitants as happened to be at home, and though the world 
would gasp and gulp and shudder, it would spin on just the same, 
and the main resulting difference, besides personal bereavements. 
would be some changes in book-keeping. That .is true of many 
places, but that it should be true of Newport is somewhat notable, 
because, to look at Newport, you would think it was important. 
But it isn’t; not very. A little more important than Cottage City. 
perhaps, ‘though Cottage City has a claim to religious efficiency 
that it could hardly rival. It is not related by any indispensable 
bonds to what is going on in our brisk country. It has very little 
indeed to do with government, and not very much to do with busi- 
ness. It does not seem to foster literature nor art, being too dear 
a place for the arts to thrive in. It fosters cooks and butlers, 
grooms’ and motor-men, yacht-skippers, milliners, and material- 
minded mammas, and millionaires. 

Are not these mean things to say about the pretty summer city 
with its hospitable houses? Maybe they are too mean and do the 
town an‘injustice. But pleasuring in itself is not important yet 
in American eyes, and only gathers respectability in the measure 
in which it constitutes the recreation of people whose energies are 
considered to be worth recruiting. Moreover, the pleasuring of 
Newport has come to seem tainted with the same defect that is so 
prevalent in all American sport. It seems a little too professional. 
Some of the players in the game are not out for mere joy, but seem 
to have an eye for ulterior emoluments. Others make the game 
the whole business of their’ lives, and are not properly to be classed 
with amateurs who only find in it a temporary avocation. Is it 
not, like football, somewhat too earnest and laborious an exercise, 
and deficient in that forgetfulness of self which is indispensable 
to profitable recreation ? 

Doubtless Newport is like the rest of the world in that it would 
shut up shop if it were not for the rising generation. Truly the 
poet has said “The world belongs to those who come the last.” 
If it is they, the last comers, now in their teens and early twenties, 
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who are the real proprietors of Newport, it puts a little different 
phase on the town’s prospects, for these young creatures, being 
without much experience of life, may not know whether they have 
rally got a good thing or not, and if not, may go on indefinitely 
and their successors after them, in blissful temporary ignorance of 
other possibilities. But though early ties of locality take strong 
hold on the young, youth is apt to have healthy tastes, and to be 
rather indifferent to cooks and to esteem simplicity that is 
pleasant quite as highly as artifice. What young people who have 
been brought up on Newport think of it I cannot tell, but for 
others of the young, a taste of it now and then seems to answer 
better than a large annual bite. 

And after all, though the last aboard may own the ship, it is not 
customary to drop the older passengers over the side until they 
get ready to go. The staterooms in the Newport are very com- 
fortable, and the older passengers are used to the motion of the 
vessel, and will doubtless stick to it as long as they continue afloat. 

Supposing that we are not disposed, when we get our money, to 
spend it on a house and a garden in Newport, what is the basis 
of that indisposition, and where is the place that we shall prefer 


to put down roots? Somewhere, I judge, where either the work that 
goes on is more important, or the rest is more complete; some- 
where where it is easier to shape one’s individual or family life 
according to one’s taste,or whim; somewhere where there is more 
room and fewer formalities. To the eye of the observer from the 
outside there seems to be not enough real sustenance in Newport 
society to pay for keeping one’s coat on in hot weather, and tak- 
ing one’s dinner in a starched collar and a boiled shirt. To be 
exposed to the influences of nature is considerably healing to the 
spirit, even if Nature wears as many ruffles as she does—say on 
St. Regis Lake. To keep in touch with inspiring people is also 
worth while, but two or three such people are as good as fifty. 
But to keep in touch with the formalities of life and all its mod- 
ern improvements seems hardly a suitable end to spend one’s sum- 
mer strength on. For a summer or two one might venture it just 
to acquire new knowledge, but. putting down roots in a soil devoted 
to that sort of a crop is a different matter. Newport used to have 
an atmosphere that was favorable to repose, reflection, conversa- 
tion, and friendship, but in these days it seems to be maintained 
(Continued on page 1251.) 
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HAS SCIENCE CONQUERED CANCER? 


AN EXPLICIT STATEMENT OF ACHIEVED RESULTS 
By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D.,’‘F.R.S. EDIN. 


Since Dr. Saleeby first gave to the world through “Harper’s Weekly” an authoritative account of the remarkable dis- 
coveries made by Dr. John Beard, of the University of Edinburgh, touching the cure of cancer, discussion of this immensely 
important scientific achievement has been wide-spread and eager. 
who is Dr. Beard’s accredited spokesman, has been so persistent that “‘Harper’s Weekly” wrote to Dr. Saleeby, request- 
ing a fuller statement of the verifiable facts in the matter. 
also furnished “Harper’s Weekly,” for the use of correspondents, with a copy of Dr. Beard’s latest directions for 
the administering of the trypsin treatment, which embody, he says, “the very best information as yet available” 


The demand for further information from Dr. Saleeby, 


It is his response which appears below. Dr. Saleeby has 








N Harper’s WEEKLy for March 3 I published, under the head- 
ing, “The Coming Conquest of Cancer,’ an article the con- 
tents of which were expectedly sufficient—inevitably more than 
sufficient, indeed—to arouse extremely widespread attention. 
In consequence of its publication, Dr. Johh Beard, of the 

University of Edinburgh, whose work I was describing, has been 
almost overwhelmed with correspondence which, at such a stage as 
this in his experiments, is much more than irksome, since it causes 
serious delay in the completion of his immeasurably important 
work. I, also, work ten hours a day in any case and have found it 
difficult to cope, in any sympathetic and adequate fashion, with the 
inquiries which have reached me from all parts of America. 

I write the present article, therefore, in order to achieve several 
distinct purposes. The first and most important of these, is that 
of telling the reader all that there is at present to tell him con- 
cerning the new treatment of cancer, which Dr. Beard has sug- 
gested as the astonishing result of sixteen years of labor upon the 
fundamental problems of embryology. 

As readers of the previous article will remember, the essential 
factor of this treatrient is the substance called trypsin. This is the 
characteristic and most active ferment produced by the most 
important of the digestive organs, viz., the pancreas or sweet-bread. 
Its existence, its production, and many of its properties have been 
familiar to all physiologists for years past. Of all the digestive 
ferments in the human body it is the most valuable. It is being 
produced by the reader at this moment. 

Fundamentally, the structure of man is similar to that of many 
of the lower animals. In order to obtain a sample of trypsin, 
therefore, there is no need to attempt to steal it from a human 
being—an attempt which would necessitate a very dangerous surgi- 
cal operation. The ferment can readily be obtained from such an 
animal as the sheep or the ox, by killing it and then applying suit- 
able treatment to the pancreas or sweet-bread. (The term sweet- 
bread, by the way, is popularly applied to two totally distinct 
organs, the thymus gland and the pancreas, which have only their 
superficial appearance in common.) 

Let me then return a definite and satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion which has been most frequently asked me: Can trypsin be 
obtained in America? The answer is, that of course it can. Tryp- 
sin is being produced by some ninety million human beings in 
America at this moment, and I know not by how many millions of 
other mammals, cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, not to mention por- 
poises and whales, and many other animals that are not mammals. 
Trypsin is not invented or patented or prepared or sold by Dr. 
Beard or by me. It was doing its useful work upon this planet 
several millions of years before we were introduced to it. It can 
readily be obtained from the great chemical firms in America, 
differing no whit from that which is used in Great Britain. It is 
not at all seriously expensive, being trivial in cost compared with 
the impotent rubbish which, once patented and advertised, an 
ignorant public purchases for outrageous sums. If trypsin does 
all that it seems able to do, one can save a life for twenty dollars. 
There are lives worth less, I suppose, but there are also lives worth 
immeasurably more, and these are cheap at the price. 

Secondly, American medicine and surgery are among the first 
in the world. They have their rivals and their peers, but no 
superiors. Given an idea or a suggestion, the American physician 
is as capable of thinking the matter out for himself as is any 
other physician. The.application of the trypsin treatment to man 
is only at its very beginning. Methods and details have yet to be 
discovered, and, as I have said, one physician-is as likely as an- 
other to be competent to do so. Dr. Beard is not a medical man, 
and I have had no surgical experience except that gained as a 
student. I have no professional concern whatever with any such 
cases as those which we are discussing. There is therefore no 
necessity for correspondents to suggest to me that they should 
bring their friends to London to see me, or for them to -ask me to 
send them precise details of the treatment: I will tell all I know 
in this article. 

But before doing so, let me make an observation. Dr. Beard, 
as I have said, is a pure biologist; he is concerned with the medical 
- application of his theories only, as any humane man must be con- 
cerned in such a case; on the other hand, I possess two or three 
medical degrees, but I do not practice my profession. Neither 
Dr. Beard nor am I “on the make.” It is more than probable that 
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we may shortly start a fund in Great Britain for supplying trypsin 
to poor patients. If that be done, readers who desire to show 
gratitude for benefits received by them, may care to enable their 
less fortunate fellows to share those benefits. Apart from this, 
however, I do not want readers to offer me money, and, in short, 
must positively state that I could not accept it. If I were to do so, 
the writing of this article and its predecessor would constitute gross 
advertising and a breach of a necessary medical etiquette, which I 
should be the first to denounce in any one else. The reader’s own 
medical man is far more acquainted with the practical aspects of 
this subject than I am, and he is heartily welcome, in the name of 
our common humanity, to any information that I am able to afford 
him. As for Dr. Beard, he perhaps will not thank me for saying, 
what I now venture to say without his permission, that he has al- 
ready made large inroads upon the modest income which is the 
customary need of the devoted Servant of Truth on this singular 
planet, in order to answer correspondence and to purchase trypsin 
for patients who cannot afford to buy it for themselves. I may 
add that when I discovered this I sent him, for similar purposes, 
the handsome but easily earned check which I received from the 
publishers of this paper, since it would have obviously been sean- 
dalous for me to line my pockets by describing Dr. Beard’s work, 
whilst he emptied his in turning it to the service of his fellows. 
These things being so, the reader, including the medical reader, will 
pay far more attention to what I have to say, since he realizes that 
the whole affair is honest and above-board and disinterested. 

How much, then, can be said by way of tentative and courteous 
suggestion for the benefit of any American physician, upon whose 
soul there now weighs a case of inoperable cancer? In the first 
place, I would urge that the knife must on no account be abandoned 
when possible. If the new treatment realizes all that it promises, 
the knife in cancer will be abolished; but at the present stage it 
would be absolutely unjustifiable to withhold it and replace it by 
the trypsin treatment—even though this would amount to the per- 
formance of an extremely interesting and possibly valuable ex- 
periment. Apart from this, however, let us consider the possible 
means by which trypsin may be administered. In our ignorance 
it is plainly necessary, the matter invariably being urgent, to 
employ every possible means. In the case of a tumor. of the face, 
for instance, and wherever possible, a solution of trypsin must be 
locally applied. Secondly, pills or tablets of pancreatic extract, 
containing trypsin, must be swallowed. Thirdly, and this is most 
important, solutions of trypsin must be injected under the skin as 
near as possible to the growth. Dr. Beard believes that a solution 
at the strength of four per. cent. of trypsin is the weakest that is 
desirable. Of this, only a few drops may be. injected at first, but 
day by day the dose may be increased, according to the patient’s 
symptoms, until as much as, perhaps, forty drops of such a solution 
may be injected daily. 

Is trypsin dangerous? the reader will ask. The most obvious 
answer to that is of course that a gland, without which he could 
not live, is constantly producing trypsin within him. But it might 
be that the body would resent the presence of any more than a 
very small quantity of this substance. It is Dr. Beard’s ‘belief, 
however—based upon his embryological studies, and not yet ex- 
perimentally demonstrated—that trypsin has no injurious action 
whatever upon the normal living cells of the body. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how it can have any such injurious action, for it 
acts in an alkaline medium, the blood and the tissues are always 
alkaline, and therefore there is no reason why, if it had this power, 
it should not digest those cells of the body with which it normally 
comes in contact; for instance, the cells of the tiny tube through 
which it normally flows. ; 

On the other hand, large doses of trypsin produced temporary 
symptoms of severe poisoning in the two mice which Dr. Beard 
has already and indisputably cured of cancer, as I described in my 
last article. But of course this should be so. Whatever may or 
may not happen in the case of man, at any rate in the case of those 
two mice—similar experiments are of course now proceeding—the 
trypsin caused the breaking down of the cancer cells and the pour- 
ing of the poisonous products of their death into the blood stream. 
One of these products, Dr. Beard thinks, may be alcohol, which 
would account for the symptoms of intoxication exhibited by the 
mice. As the cure proceeded, the cancer cells were killed and the 
products of their death absorbed and disposed of. Hence the later 
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of trypsin caused no 
symptoms at all. Thus the ex- 
planation of the constitutional 
disturbance produced by the 
injection of trypsin is more 
than vreasonable—it is emi- 
nently satisfactory. Such dis- 
turbance, however, will almost 
certainly be produced at first, 
even if we assume, as of course 
we are entitled to assume, that 
the injection is made under 
the most careful precautions of 


doses 


modern antiseptic or aseptic 
surgery, and that no living 


microbes are introduced along 
with the fluid. For these 
reasons, therefore, the doctor 
has to be very careful at first. 
It would not suffice, a patient 
having succumbed. to say that 
the trypsin would have cured 
him had he been able to with- 
stand the poisonous properties 
of the products of its action 
upon the cancer cells. If the 
theory be correct, caution has 
therefore to be exercised at 
first, not because there is any 
danger in the trypsin itself, 
but precisely because it is so 
potent for good. In the course 
of a few months we shall cer- 
tainly know how best the fer- 
ment may be administered and 
to what extent. But on these 
points the interested reader 
must not write to me in order, 
after several weeks’ delay, to 
obtain practical advice, doubt- 
less inferior to that which his 


own medical attendant could 
give him after a few days’ Pee at 


trial of the remedyg 

Trypsin has now been ad- 
ministered in man, though in Cc. 
doses which Dr. Beard con- 
siders mostly too small, in 
quite a considerable number of 
cases. It has on several occasions been thought to have prevented 
recurrence of the growth after surgical operation: but that would 
evidently be almost impossible to prove. The treatment is ap- 
plicable in every case, and Dr. Beard believes that it will be as 
efficient in cases of another kind of malignant growth, which is 
technically known as sarcoma. I strongly advise a trial of this 
treatment by surgeons after operaticn in order to prevent recur- 
rence. 

But, unfortunately, there are only too many cases of cancer 
which, whether by reason of delay or after one or more operations, 
are no longer amenable to the knife. Such inoperable cases, the 
diagnosis of cancer having been placed beyond all possibility of 
dispute, afford an extremely severe and yet a fair test for the new 
treatment. This test has now been applied and is now being 
applied in several cases, and I will frankly venture to say that 
the results have been marvellous beyond belief. I am personally 
watching, for my own scientific interest and pleasure alone, an 
inoperable case of cancer in a poor quarter of London, the diag- 
nosis of which is self-evident, and which has been returned as in- 
operable from one of the first hospitals in England. It takes 
my chauffeur nearly an hour to get there, but I would cheerfully 
go to Aberdeen to see what I see. I have heard of several suc- 
cesses of the trypsin -treatment elsewhere, but they seemed to pass 
credence. Perhaps the cases were not cancer at all; perhaps they 
were cases of that extremely rare occurrence which consists in the 
spontaneous disintegration of a cancer; perhaps, though this was 
itself incredible, they were instances of faith-healing, the patient 
being caused to believe in the treatment, and having affected the 
course of the growth through the nervous system. In the cases, 
yet unpublished, of which T have heard, none of these explana- 
tions was adequate, especially in the light of the experiments on 
mice. In the case I am myself watching, by the kind permission 
of the doctor whose attention, as it chanced, I first directed to 
the treatment. the facts are beyond dispute. When I first saw the 
patient, three weeks ago, she was practically dying and the tumor 
at the height of its life; when I saw her the day before I began 
this article, the tumor was dying, and the patient, so far as all 
appearances go, in the course of restoration to life. 
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. Three weeks ago the tumor 
was literally nourished with 

blood and was actively growing 

and invading its surroundings. 
The first injection caused the 
2 . most alarming symptoms of 
« poisoning, so that nothing more 
& was done for three days. Fora 
week the patient was decidedly 
worse—owing, as we now be- 
lieve, to the absorption of the 
products of the death of the 
tumor. She was very downcast, 
We and desired to discontinue the 
treatment. The doctor  suc- 


- . an 

: ceeded, however, in gaining per- 
mission to continue. The pa- 
bg tient’s color and appetite are 


now returning; she is looking 
forward to the summer, and 
feels a different person. The 
tumor appears to contain no 
blood or living tissue of any 
kind, and has definitely, per- 
ceptibly, and visibly shrunk. 
The doctor, a sceptical, cautious 
man of science, who would not 
allow himself, three weeks ago, 
to express a word of hope, has 
e “burned his boats” and de- 


ade Sa eR RR. 


i clared that the patient will re- 
a) cover. What I saw yesterday 
He afternoon was the most remark- 


able sight of my life hitherto. 

I write, then, in the convic- 
| tion that not to write might 
| later force me to realize that I 
: had deliberately Jet pass an 
i opportunity for saving human 

life. I therefore have no choice 
but to lay the facts before the 
et reader, and notably the medical 
reader, and to urge the desira- 
bility of deliberate, systematic 
action upon them. At least. 
I have convinced the reader of 
my absolute good faith. He 
wijl see that there is no secret 
of any kind whatever. The 
remedy has been known to physiological chemistry for decades, and 
can be purchased—at any rate in the form cf pancreatic extract—in 
any chemist-shop in the civilized world. Furthermore, the treat- 
ment can be applied by any medical man. The members of my 
profession are very rightly wary of medical announcements which 
do not see the light through the medium of the medical press. 
Several of my correspondents have quoted me this criticism of 
their doctors. But, on the contrary, everything that has hitherto 
been known has been published in the proper place. The matter 
has undergone preliminary discussion in several issues of the 
British Medical Journal during the present year. This is the offi- 
cial organ of the medical profession in this country, and is as much 
above suspicion as the corresponding journal of the American Med- 
ical Association in America. It was in the British Medical Journal 
that Dr. Beard published his first note as to the results of his 
initial experiments upon mice with the aid of a research grant from 
the Carnegie Trust. If the reader compares these methods of dis- 
interested publicity with those of the blackguardly thieves who ex- 
ploit secret cancer cures, he will, I imagine, disclose a funda- 
mental difference. 

This is a matter of life and death, and since the man of science 
is also, unless he is much to be pitied, a man, my interests have 
turned to the practical hope of serving some of my fellows by 
spreading the knowledge of Dr. Beard’s discovery. But if life 
and death were not involved I should dearly love to discuss the 
remarkable sequence of discoveries and verified hypotheses which 
lend such vast scientific interest to this work. It is a new testimony 
to the unity of science that an embryologist, after working for 
more than sixteen years at certain problems of animal develop- 
ment, should have found himself where Dr. Beard stands to-day. 
A full scientific record, however, will find its place, we may hope. 
some day after Dr. Beard has answered the question which still 
remains—the question as to the causes which lead the aberrant 
germ-cell of which I spoke in my previous article to grow and 
multiply, giving rise to tissue similar to that which, at a very early 
stage in the history of all of us, had its normal function, and was 
digested by trypsin when its work was done; and which, when, for 
some reason, it develops in subsequent life, we call cancerous. 








THE EPICURE 
By Marlow Wales 


LIFE was to him a flower, 
So rich and deadening sweet; 
It swooned of its own power, 


And withered at his feet. 
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A Search after Realities 


- Author of ‘The War of the Worlds,’’ «« When the Sleeper Wakes,” etc. & 
Illustrated by Vernon Howe Bailey and E. V. Nadherny 
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VIII.—STATE-BLINDNESS 


THE MIND NEEDED 


N what I have written so far, I have tried to get the effect 

of the American outlook, the American task, the American 

problem as a whole, as it has presented itself to me. Clear- 

ly, as I see it, it is a mental and moral issue. There seems 

to me an economie process going on that tends to concentrate 
first wealth and then power in the hands of ‘a small number of 
adventurous individuals of no very high intellectual type, a huge 
importation of alien and unassimilable workers, and a sustained 
disorder of local and political administration. Correlated with 
this is a great increase in personal luxury and need. In all these 
respects there is a strong parallelism between the present condi- 
tion of the United States and the Roman republic in the time 
of the early Cesars; and arguing from these alone one might 
venture to forecast the steady development of an exploiting and 
devastating plutocracy, leading perhaps to Cesarism, and a pro- 
gressive decline in civilization and social solidarity. But there 
are forces of recuperation and construction in America such as 
the earlier instance did not display. There is infinitely more 
original and originating thought ia the state, there are the organ- 
ized forces of science, a habit of progress, clearer and wider 
knowledge among the general mass of the people. These promise, 
and must, indeed, inevitably make, some synthetic effort of greater 
or less homogeneity and force. It is upon that synthetic effort 
that the distinctive destiny of America depends. 

I propose to go on now to discuss the mental quality of America 
as I have been able to focus it. (Remember always that I am 
an undiplomatie tourist of no special knowledge or authority, 
who came, moreover, to America with certain prepossessions. ) 
And first, and chiefly, I have to convey what seems to me the 
most significant and pregnant thing of all. It is a matter of 
something wanting, that the American shares with the great 
mass of prosperous middle-class people in England. I think it 
is best indicated by saying that the typical Anierican has no 
“sense of the state.” I do not mean that he is not passionately 
and vigorously patriotic. But I mean that he has no perception 
that his business activities, his private employments, are con- 
stituents in a larger collective process; that they affect other 
people and the world forever, and cannot, as he imagines, begin 
and end with him. He sees the world in fragments; it is to him 
a multitudinous collection of individual “ stories ””—as the news- 
papers put it. If one studies an American newspaper, one dis- 
covers it is all individuality, all a matter of personal doings, 
of what so and so said and how so and so felt. And all these 
individualities are unfused. Not a touch of abstraction or gen- 
eralization, no thinnest atmosphere of reflection, mitigates these 
harsh, emphatic, isolated happenings. The American, it seems 
to me, has yet to achieve what is, after all, the product of educa- 
tion and thought, the conception of a whole to which all individual 
acts and happenings are subordinate and contributory. 

When I say this much, I do not mean to insinuate that any 
other nation in the world has any superiority in this matter. 
But I do want to urge that the American problem is preeminent- 
ly one that must be met by broad ways of thinking, by creative, 
synthetic, and merging ideas, and that a great number of Ameri- 
cans seem to lack these altogether. 


A SAMPLE AMERICAN 


Let me by way of illustration give a specimen American mind. 
It is not the mind of a writer or philosopher, it is-just a plain 
successful business man who exposes himself, and makes it clear 
that this want of any sense of the state, of any large duty of con- 
structive loyalty, is not an idiosyncrasy, but the quality of all his 
circle, his friends, his religious teacher. . . . 

I found my specimen in a book called With John Bull and 
Jonathan. It contains the rather rambling reminiscences of Mr. 
J. Morgan Richards, the wealthy and successful London agent of 
a great number of well-advertised American proprietary articles, 
and I read it first, I will confess, chiefly in search of such de- 
lightful phrases as the one “mammoth in character” I have al- 
ready quoted. But there were few to equal that first moment’s 
bright discovery. What I got from it finally wasn’t so much 


that sort of thing as this realization of Mr. Richards’s peculiar 
quality, this acute sense of all that he hadn’t got. Mr. Richards 
told of advertising enterprises, of contracts and journeyings, of 
his great friendship with the late Dr. Parker, of his domestic 
affairs, and all the changes in the world that had struck him, 
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. and of a remarkable dining club, called (paradoxically) the Sphina, 


in which the giants (or are they the mammoths?) of the world of 
advertisement foregather. He gave his portrait, and the end-paper 
presented him playfully as the jolly president of the Sphinx Club, 
champagne-bottle crowned, but else an Egyptian monarch, and 
on the cover are two gilt hands clasped across a gilt ripple of sea 
(“hands across the sea”), under intertwining English and Ameri- 
can flags. From the book one got an effect, garrulous perhaps, 
but on the whole not unpleasing, of an elderly but still active 
business personality quite satisfied by his achievements, and repre- 
sentative of I know not what proportion, but at any rate a con- 
siderable proportion, of his fellow countrymen. And one got an 
effect of a being not simply indifferent to the health and vigor 
and growth of the community of which he was a part, but unaware 
of its existence. 

He displays this irresponsibility of the commercial mind so 
illuminatingly because he does in a way attempt to tell some- 
thing more than his personal story. He notes the changes in the 
world about him, how. this has improved and that progressed, 
which contrasts between England and America struck upon his 
mind. That he himself is responsible amidst these changes never 
seems to dawn upon him. His freedom from any sense of duty 
to the world as a whole, of any subordination of trading to great 
ideas, is naive and fundamental. He tells of how he arranged 
with the authorities in charge of the Independence Day celebra- 
tions on Boston Common to display “three large pieces” contain- 
ing the name of a certain “ bitters,’ which they did, and how 
this no doubt very desirable commodity “was first largely ad- 
vertised throughout the United States in the fall of 1861, and 
rapidly became the success of the day, because of the enormous 
amount of placarding given to the cabalistic characters ‘S-T- 
1860-X’. Those strange letters and figures stared upon people 
from wall and fence and tree, in every leading town throughout 
the United States. They were painted on the rocks of the Hudson 
River to such an extent that the attention of the Legislature was 
drawn to the fact, and a law was passed to prevent the further 
disfigurement of river scenery.” 

He calls this “ cute.” He tells, too, of his educational work 
upon the English press, how he won it over to “display” ad- 
vertisements, and devised “the first sixteen-sheet double-demy 
poster ever seen in England in connection with a proprietary 
article.” He introduced the smoking of cigarettes into England 
against great opposition. Mr. Richards finds no incongruity, but 
apparently a very delightful association, in the fact that this 
great victory for the adolescent’s cigarette was won on the site 
of Strudwick’s house, wherein John Bunyan died, and hard by 
the path of the Smithfield martyrs to their fiery sacrifice. Both 
they and Mr. Richards “ lit such a candle in England—” 

Well, my business is not to tell of the feats by which Mr. 
Richards grew wealthy and important as a tree may grow and 
flourish amidst the masonry it helps to disintegrate. My busi- 
ness is purely with his insensibility to the state as an aspect of 
his personal life. It is insensibility—not disregard or hostility. 
One gets an impression from this book that if Mr. Richards had 
lived in a different culture, he would have been a generous giver 
of himself. In spite of his curious incapacity to appreciate any 
issues larger than large enterprises in selling, he is very evidently 
a religious man. He sat under the late Dr. Parker of the rich 
and prosperous City Temple, and that reverend gentleman’s leonine 
visage adorns the book. It’s really the light one gets on Dr. 
Parker and his teaching that appeals to me most in this volume. 
For this gentleman Mr. Richards seems to have entertained a feel- 
ing approaching reverence. He notes such details as: 

“At the conclusion of an invocation or prayer, his habit al- 
ways was to make a pause of a few seconds before pronouncing 
‘Amen.’ This was most impressive. .. . 

“He spoke such words as ‘God,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ ‘ No,’ ‘ Yes,’ 
‘ Nothing,’ in a way to give more value to each word than any 
speaker I have ever heard.” 

They became great friends, rarely a week passed without their 
meeting, and, says Mr. Richards, he “was pleased, in the course 
of time, to honor me with his confidence in a marked degree, as 
though he recognized in me some quality which satisfied his 
judgment, that I could be trusted in business questions quite 
apart from those relating to his church. He was not only a 
born preacher, but possessed a marvellous grasp of sound, practical 
knowledge upon the affairs of the day. I often consulted with him 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


That interesting social Experiment, the Oneida Community 


“THE LARGE RED COMMUNITY BUILDINGS STAND AMONG GREEN LAWNS AND RIPENING TREES 


regarding my own affairs, always getting the most practical 
help.” 

When Dr. Parker came to America, the two friends corre- 
sponded warmly, and severai of the letters are quoted. Even 
“£5000 a year easily made” could not tempt him from London 
and the modest opulence of the City Temple... . 

But my business now is not to dwell on these characteristic 
details, but to point out that Mr. Richards does not stand alone 
in the entire detachment, not only of his worldly achievements, 
but of his spiritual life, from any creative solicitude for the 
state. If he was merely an isolated “ character” I should have 
no coneern with him. His association with Dr. Parker shows 
most luminously that he presents a whole cult of English and 
American rich traders, who in America “ sat under” such men as 
the Rev. Ward Beecher, for example, who evidently stand for 
much more in America than in England, and who, so far as the 
state and political and social work go, are scarcely of more 
use, are probably more hindrance, than any organization of selfish 
voluptuaries of equal wealth and numbers. It is a cult, it has 
its teachers and its books. I have had a glimpse of one of its 
manuals. I find Mr. Richards quoting with approval Dr. Parker’s 
* Ten General Commandments for Men of Business,” command- 
ments which strike me as not only State-blind, but utterly God- 
blind, which are, indeed, no more than shrewd counsels for “ get- 
ting on.” It is really quite horrible stuff morally. “ Thou shalt 
not hobnob with idle persons,” parodies Dr. Parker in command- 
ment V., so glossing richly upon the teachings of Him who ate 
with publicans and sinners, and (no doubt to instil the ad- 
visability of keeping one’s more delicate business procedure in 
one’s own hands), “ Thou shalt not forget that a servant who can 
tell lies for thee, may one day tell lies to thee.” ... 

I am not throwing any doubt upon the sincerity of Dr. Parker 
and Mr. Richards. I believe that nothing could exceed the trans- 
parent honesty that ends this record which tells of a certain 
bitters pushed at the sacrifice of beautiful scenery, of a success- 
ful: propaganda of cigarette-smoking, and of all sorts of pro- 
prietary articles Janded well home in their gastric target of the 
public, of a whole world lost in commercial self-seeking, with 
“ What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits?” 


“The Now is an atom of Sand, 
And the Near is a_ perishing Clod, 
But Afar is as fairyland, 
And Beyond is the Bosom of God.” 
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What I have to insist upon now is that this is a sample, and, 
so far as I can tell, a fair sample, of the quality and trend of 
the mind-stuff and the breadth and height of the tradition of a 
large and I know not how influential mass of prosperous middle- 
class English, and of a much more prosperous and influential 
and important section of Americans. They represent much energy, 
they represent much property, they are a factor to reckon with. 
They present a powerful opposing force to anything that will 
suppress their disgusting notice-boards or analyze their ambiguous 
“ proprietary articles,” or tax their gettings for any decent public 
purpose. And here I find them selling poisons as _pain-killers, 
and alcohol as tonics, and fighting ably and boldly to silence ad- 
verse discussion. In the face of the great needs that lie before 
America their active triviality of soul, their energy and often un- 
scrupulous activity, and their quantitative importance become, to my 
mind, adverse and threatening, a stumbling-block for hope. For 
the impression I have got by going to and fro in America is that 
Mr. Richards is a fair sample of at least the older type of Ameri- 
can. So far as I can learn, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is just another 
product of the same cult. You meet these older types everywhere, 
they range from fervent piety and temperance to a hearty drink- 
ing, “story-telling, poker-playing type, but they have in com- 
mon a sharp, shrewd, narrow, business habit of mind that ignores 
the future and the state altogether. But I do not find the younger 
men are following in their lines. Some are. But just how many, 
and to what extent, I do not know. It is very hard for a literary 
man to estimate the quantity and importance of ideas in a 
community. The people he meets naturally all entertain ideas, 
or they would not come in his way. The people who have new 
ideas talk; those who have not, go about their business. But I 
hazard an opinion that Young America now presents an altogether 
different type from the young men of enterprise and sound 
Baptist and business principles who were the backbone of the 
irresponsible commercial America of yesterday, the America that 
rebuilt Chicago on “ floating foundations,” covered the world with 
advertisement boards, gave the great cities the elevated railroads, 
and organized the trusts. 


ONE YOUNG AMERICAN 
I spent a curious day amidst the memories of that strangely 
interesting social experiment, the Oneida Community, and met a 
most significant contemporary, a “live American” of the newer 
school, in the son of the founder and the present head of “ Oneida 
Limited.” 


























There are moments when that visit I paid to Oneida seems to 
me to stand for all America. The place, you know, was once 
the seat of a perfectionist community; the large red community 
buildings stand now among green lawns and ripening trees, and 
I dined in the communal dining-room, and visited the library, 
and saw the chain and trap factory, and the silk-spinning factory 
and something of all its industries. I talked to old and middle- 
aged people who told me all sorts of interesting things of “ com- 
munity days,” looked through curious old-fashioned albums of 
photographs, showing the women in their bloomers and cropped 
hair, and the men in the ill-fitting frock coats of the respectable 
mediocre person in early Victorian times. I think that some of 
the reminiscences I. awakened had been voiceless for some time. 
At moments it was like hearing the story of a flattened, dry, and 
colorless flower between the pages of a book, of a verse written 
in faded ink, or of some daguerreotype spotted and faint beyond 
recognition. It was extraordinarily New England in its quality 
as I looked back at it all. They claimed a quiet perfection of 
soul, they searched each other marvellously for spiritual chasten- 
ing, they defied custom and opinion, they followed their reasoning 
and their theology to the inmost amazing abnegations—and they 
kept themselves solvent by the. manufacture of steel traps that 
catch the legs of beasts in their strong and pitiless jaws. .. . 

But this book is not about the things that concerned Oneida 
in community days, and I should not mention it here if it were 
not for the curious developments of the present time. Years ago, 
when the founder, John Humphrey Noyes, grew old and unable 
to control the new dissensions that arose out of the sceptical 
attitude of the younger generation towards his ingenious theology 
and such-like stresses, communism was abandoned, the religious 
life and services discontinued, the concern turned into a_joint- 
stock company, and the members made shareholders on strictly 
commercial lines. For some years its prosperity declined. Many 
of the members went away. But a nucleus remained as residents 
in the old buildings, and after a time there were returns. I was 
told that in the early days of the new period there was a violent 
reaction against communistie methods, a ‘jealous inexperienced 
insistence upon property. “It was diificult to borrow a hammer,” 
said one of my informants. 

Then, as the new generation began to feel its feet, came a fresh 
development of vitality. The Oneida company began to set up new 
machinery, to seek wider markets, to advertise and fight com- 
petitors. 

This Mr. P. B. Noyes was the leader into the new paths. He 
possesses all the force of character, the constructive passion, the 
imaginative power of his progenitor, and it has all gone into 
business competition. I have heard much talk of the romance 
of business, chiefly from people I heartily despised, but in Mr. 
Noyes I found business indeed romantic. It had got hold of 
him, it possessed him like a passion. . He has inspired all his 
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members of the 
They, too, are en- 


half-brothers and cousins and younger fellow 
cemmunity with his own imaginative motive. 
thusiasts for business. 

Mr. Noyes is a tall man, who looks down when he talks to one. 
He showed me over the associated factories, told me how the 
trap trade of all North America is in Oneida’s hands, told me of 
how they fight ‘and win against the British traps in South 
America and Burmah. He showed me photographs of panthers 
in traps, tigers in traps, bears snarling at death, unfortunate deer, 
foxes caught by the paws... . 

I did my best to forget those photographs at once in the inter- 
est of his admirable machinery, which busied itself with chain- 
making as though it had eyes and hands. I went beside him, full 
of that respect that a literary man must needs feel when a 
creative business contreller displays his quality. 

“ But the old religion of Oneida?” I would interpolate. 


“Each one of us is free to follow his own religion. Here is 
a. new sort of chain we are making for hanging-lamps. Hitherto—” 


Presently I would try again. ‘*‘ Are the workers here in any 
way members of the community?” 

“Oh no! Many of them are Italian immigrants. We think of 
building a school for them. ... No, we get no labor troubles. 
We pay always above the trade-union rates, and so we get the pick 
of the workmen. Our class of work can’t be sweated. .. .” 

Yes, he was an astonishing personality, so immensely concentrated 
on these efficient manufacturing and trading developments, so evi- 
dently careless of theology, philosophy, social speculation, beauty. 

“Your father was a philosopher,” I said. 

“T think in ten years’ time I may give up the control here,” 
he threw out, “and write something.” 

“I’ve thought of the publishing trade myself,’ I said, “ when 
my wits are old and stiff... .” 

I never met a man before so firmly gripped by the romantic, 
constructive and adventurous element of business, so little con- 
cerned about personal riches or the accumulation of wealth. He 
illuminated much that had been dark to me in the American 
character. I think better of business by reason of him. And time 
after time I tried him upon politics. It came to nothing. Ma- 
king a new world was, he thought, a rhetorical flourish about 
futile and troublesome activities, and politicians merely a dis- 
reputable sort of parasite upon honorable people who made chains 
and plated spoons. All his constructive instincts, all his devotion, 
were for Oneida and its enterprises. America was just the im- 
partial space, the large liberty, in which Oneida grew, the Stars 
and Stripes a wide sanction akin to the impartial irresponsible 
harboring sky overhead. Sense of the State had never grown in 
him—can now, I felt convinced, never grow. ... But some day, 
I like to imagine, the World State, and not Oneida corporations, 
and a nobler trade than traps, will command such services as his. 

To be Continued, 





WHAT SHALL I SAY 
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TO YOU. MY DEADP 


POTTLE 








yas I am old, my Dead, and have grown strange 
To love, forsaking every tender thing 
We two devised to bless the slow sweet change 
From winter-heart to heart of ardent Spring, 
What shall I say to you, my Dead, if then 


You should come back again? 


What shall I say, who have grown old in woe, 
And kept within a sealéd vase the nard 
Of gladness, hung my heart in sombre show, 
As ’twere the sepulchre of love fast-barred— 
What shall I say to you, my Dead, if then 
You should come back again? 


If—when the year is faint with Spring’s first kiss, 
The meadows frail and tremulously green, 

Breathless the wood,—lest, whispering, it miss 
The fine far flutes of Aprifl’s choir unseen— 

What shalf I say to you, my Dead, if then 

’ You should come back again? 


If you, unchanged as Spring and young, should come— 
Radiant, immortal, from your Paradise— 
Unto my closed door, and find me dumb 
With anguish, gaze into my tear-blurred eyes, 
What shall I say to you, my Dead, what then, 
If you come back again? 


You with your eager lips all flushed and warm 
On mine, a pale thin line of bitterness, 
Your living hands in mine, empty so long 
_ They have forgot to close on your caress,— 
What shall I say to you, my Dead, what then, 
If you come back again? 


When I am old, my Dead, and have grown strange 
To love, for loving you through all the years, 
Nor cared, as once, for this poor body’s change, 
Nor seen the Spring, save through my dreary tears, 
I shall have naught to say, my Dead, if then 
You should come back again. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF VALPARAISO AND ITS ENVIRONS, LOOKING ACROSS THE BAY 
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THE PLAZA SOTOMAYOR, WITH THE PRATT MONUMENT, ONE OF THE CHIEF SQUARES OF THE CITY 


THE DEVASTATION OF VALPARAISO 


VALPARAISO, THE PRINCIPAL CITY OF CHILI AND THE MOST IMPORTANT SEAPORT ON THE PACIFIC COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA, WAS 
VISITED ON AUGUST 16 BY AN EARTHQUAKE OF SO DEVASTATING A NATURE THAT THE CITY WAS LEFT VIRTUALLY IN RUINS. AS IN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CALAMITY OF FOUR MONTHS AGO, AN OUTBREAK OF FIRE FOLLOWED CLOSE UPON THE EARTHQUAKE SHOCK, 
AUGMENTING THE DISASTER TO AN EXTENT WHICH, AT THE MOMENT OF WRITING, IS NOT DEFINITELY KNOWN. THE DEAD ARE NUM- 
BERED AT SEVERAL THOUSANDS, AND THE NUMBER OF INJURED AT A MUCH LARGER FIGURE. THE PROPERTY DAMAGE IS PLACED AT 
$250,000,000. THERE APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN TWO DISTINCT SHOCKS; OCCURRING ABOUT EIGHT O’CLOCK IN THE EVENING, FOLLOWED 
ALMOST IMMEDIATELY BY A WIDESPREAD OUTBREAK OF FLAMES. THE POPULATION OF VALPARAISO WAS OVER 97,000 IN 1900 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ZULUS 


By CAPTAIN A. H. BLEKSLEY 


Late of the Transvaal Cavalry 











OW and then a brief cablegram flashes the news of a Zulu 
impi having had an encounter with the British Colonial 
forces, often to the detriment of the latter, in the native 
rebellion now going on in Natal, but beyond cursory men- 
tion, few details are given, and little is heard here and 

still less known of this South-African tribe, the most powerful, 
prolific, wealthiest, and warlike of all the native African races, one 
that stands preeminent above all the rest, and which is a standing 
menace and worry to the whites in South Africa, and may yet 
determine the destiny of that subcontinent. 

The Zulus proper, who occupy a reservation of some 12,500 
miles in extent to the northeast of the British colony of Natal, 
of which they also constitute by far the largest portion of the 
population, are an offshoot, and the main one, of the great Bantu 
race, comprising all the Kafir tribes in South Africa; they are a 
tall, dark-skinned race, with a more European cast of feature than 
the Negro, with whom they have nothing in common, except that 
they possess the kinky woolly hair; they number a population at 
present of about 750,000. 

It is necessary for the purposes of this article to trace briefly 
the genealogy of these people, the origin of which is wrapped in 
the mists of the past; but the rise of the Zulu empire may be 
attributed to the powerful chief Chaka, that colored Napoleon, 
soldier, and statesman, who built up and consolidated the Zulu 
power, remodelled its army, and founded the great military sys- 
tem, by which he conquered all the neighboring tribes, and gradu- 
ally extended his borders, until he reigned supreme over the 
whole of the territory from the Cape to the Zambesi, the Atlantic 
and the Indian Ocean being its western and eastern boundaries, in- 
cluding the present colonies of Cape Colony, Basutoland, Trans- 
vaal, Rhodesia, Natal, and German Southwest Africa, covering 
an area as large as the United States. 

Chaka introduced a compulsory military service, detailed all his 
young men into territorial impis (regiments), each being distin- 
guished by the different color of their shields, and known by the 
name of the district from which they were recruited, changed the 
weapon from the 
long throwing to the 
short stabbing assegai 
(spear), insisted on 
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engaging at close a 
quarters, and _ origi- es 
nated the shock 4 
tactics, which made Z 
the charging Zulu the | 
terrible and invincible ie 
warrior that he be- 1 
came. rZ 
In the enforcement ‘3 
of his military service a . 


Chaka was as inflex- 
ible to his own people 
as he was merciless 
to his enemies; no 
young warrior was 
permitted to marry 
until he had “ blood- 
ed his spear,” or to 
wear the coveted 
ringed coiffure of a 
“man” on his head, 
until he had distin- 
guished himself in 
battle. 

War was made on 
every and no_ pre- 
text on the surround- 
ing tribes, and when 
« Zulu impi set forth 
on the war-path there 
were no _ half-meas- 
ures; like an ava- 
lanche the Zulu host 
would roll over the 
invaded country, 
burning and killing, 
putting to death all 
males who had ar- 
rived at age of pu- 
berty, and older 
women, carrying off 
the younger ones and 
children into  cap- 
tivity. The con- 





regiments, who took to wife the women they had captured. 
No excuse was accepted for failure, and woe unto the regiment 
that returned defeated; it were better they had left their bones 
in the enemy’s country than to face the displeasure of the King; 
even on the return of the victorious regiments, while passing in 
review before him, would come forth the dread command, “ *Tis 
good, now bring forth your cowards,” and those who had wavered 
in the fight, or had not conducted themselves to the satisfaction 
of the indunas (officers), would be straightway led off to the place 
of execution, and there without clemency be clubbed to death. The 
Zulu then as now neither gave nor accepted quarter; what wonder 
the Zulu warrior on the battle-field fought like a fiend incarnate, 
became the invincible foe he was, and developed gradually into the 
finest fighter in the world! 


“ An’ ’ere’s to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, 
With your ’ayrick ’ead of ’air— 
You big black boundin’ beggar 
For you bruk a British square!” 





Chaka also. inaugurated the feudal system, which was and is 
such a great feature of the Zulus, and by its means he was enabled 
to keep touch with the uttermost part of his great dominions, and 
notwithstanding his harshness, which involved an enormous loss of 
life, variously estimated at from one to three millions, his home 
rule was paternal, generous, and statesmanlike, and when his 
reign was brought to an end in 1828, when he was assassinated by 
his brother Umlangan, he left behind him a nation and system, 
which, though diminished in numbers, is still to-day the foremost 
and most powerful of all African tribes. 

Umlangan in turn was a few days after murdered by his brother 
Dingaan, the cruelest and most bloodthirsty monster that ever 
sat upon a throne, and whose very name is to this day conjured 
by South-African mothers as a bogieman to their children. His 
reign was, amongst other atrocities, marked by the massacre of 
Piet Retief and his eighty Boers in 1837. Retief and his party 
went on a peaceful mission to negotiate a treaty with Dingaan, 
they were received 
with every manifesta- 
tion of friendship, in- 
vited to a feast in the 
King’s _ residence. 
Dingaan welcomed 
them, promised to 
ratify the treaty, and 


make them _ even 
further grants of 


land, all suspicion (if 
‘any existed) was al- 
layed and all went 
well, till suddenly the 


F chief arose in the 
midst of a friendly 
conversation, and 
shouted, “ Bullala, 


bullala!” (Kill, kill), 
a horde of his war- 
riors who were con- 
cealed, rushed in, and 
murdered all the 
whites, none escaping. 
Shortly after this act 
of treachery, and _ be- 
fore the news could be 
spread, he despatched 
a large impi_ into 
Natal, where a num- 
ber of Boer emigrants 
had settled on the 
very land granted 
them by Dingaan and 
which Retief had gone 
to make arrangements 
about, not knowing of 
the latter’s fate, and 
the entire settlement, 
some five hundred 
men, women, and chil- 
dren, was completely 
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wiped out. Two 
young girls, aged 
fourteen and sixteen 
respectively, though 
transfixed by num- 


berless spear wounds, 





quered territory was 
generally handed over 
to the _ victorious 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood the 
A ZULU WAR COUNCIL 
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alone survived to tell 
tale; one’ of 
these, the aged Mrs. 





























Prinsloo, died in the Transvaal in 1904. The scene of this massacre 
was called Weenen (weeping), and is the chief town of the 
county of that name. 

Exasperated beyond measure by these cruel murders, the Boers 
determined on vengeance, and to break the King’s power gathered 
reinforcements from far and near, and on December 16, 1838, 
were attacked by a force of 20,000 of Dingaan’s warriors. The 
doughty settlers before the attack held a prayer-meeting, sought 
the assistance of the God of battles, and vowed that in event of 
their being vouchsafed the victory they would build a house of wor- 
ship in memory of it, and set the day apart as a day of prayer 
forever. Some four hundred Boers then gathered into the laager 
(armed camp) and calmly awaited the onslaught, which com- 
menced at dawn and lasted the entire day, when the Zulus with- 
drew, leaving over 5000 of their number dead on the field. The 
Boer loss was inconsiderable; the river at the bottom of the slope 
ran red with blood, and is to-day known as the “ Blood River.” 
That the vow was faithfully kept is shown by the magnificent 
church at Maritzburg,, and December 16 is still a legal holiday, 
when Boer families 
unite in solemn 
thanksgiving for the 
delivery of their fore- 
fathers from the sav- 4 
age foe. Dingaan, by : 
assistance of the 
Boers, was shortly 
afterwards over- 
thrown by his brother 
in Panda, who in 
turn - was_ succeeded 
in 1856 by his sons 
Cetewayo and Um- 
balazi. Civil war 
broke out — between 
these over the suc- 
cession and Umbalazi 
was slain, Cetewayo 
then becoming para- 
mount chief and 
gaining control of the 
entire tribe. The 
British acknowledged 
him and the indepen- 
dence of his territory : 
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until 1879, when, 
owing to a dispute 
about boundaries, the 
British seized the pre- 
text and determined 
to annex Zululand. 
The war of 1879 re- 
sulted, marked by the 
total annihilation of a 
large British force 
under Colonels Durn- 
ford and Pullime at 
Islandwana, the _he- 
roic defence of Rorkes 
Drift a few days later 
by 120 British regu- 
lars under  Lieu- 
tenants Chard and 
Bromhead against 


5000 Zulus, the un- 
fortunate death of 


Prince Louis Napo- 
leon (the last hope 
of Imperial France), 
killed in a_ scouting 
patrol, and the battle 
of Ulundi, where the 
charging tactics of the 
Zulu taught by Chaka 
were used perhaps for 
the last time. The 
battle resulted in the defeat of the Zulus, whose valor and in- 
domitable pluck could not withstand the resources—machine-guns 
and modern rifles—of the white troops. Cetewayo fled across the 
Umvolusi River, was followed and eventually captured by an Eng- 
lish column under Major Martin. Brought down to Cape Town, he 
was immured in the old castle for some considerable time (and 
where the writer frequently visited and spoke to him). The 
captive chief was then exiled to the island of St. Helena, that 
barren rock in the Atlantic utilized usually by the British as a 
place of confinement for defeated emperors, defiant Boer prisoners, 
and recalcitrant native chiefs. : 

After four years of detention he was released, mainly through 
the efforts of that missionary institute of demagogues at Exeter 
Hall, London, whose ideas of, and love for, the blacks far exceed 
their public polity, and permitted to return to Zululand, and was 
reinstated as chief, but with greatly curtailed powers, having no 
support, and being compelled to rely solely on the quicksand of 
native sentiment, already undermined by his defeat, and the 
machinations of powerful enemies, only too ready to try and 
grasp the sceptre and powers of a paramount chief, no matter how 
now reduced, even if under the control of (when circumstances 
warranted) an exceedingly elastic British administration. Under 


ZULA BRIDE RECEIVING 


these circumstances it was not long before the climax came, and 
the revolt led by Zibelu in 1884 led to the defeat of Cetewayo, 
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and his death shortly after, it being freely rumored that he died 
by poison, administered by his nephew. 

Zibelu was attacked and killed by ithe adherents of Dini- 
zulu, the son of Cetewayo, now the paramount chief of this 
great native race and at present the central figure of native polli- 
tics, and who holds in the palm of his hand the destinies of the 
black and, incidentally, of the white races in South Africa. The 
most powerful chief of any modern colored race, who at his mere 
nod can set loose 100,000 warriors, the finest fighters in the world, 
to rapine and murder, subject only to their own merciless cus- 
toms, and with no heed to any but their own local chiefs, to whom 
they are firmly bound by the allegiance of feudal custom and native 
tradition, in no race so deeply ingrained as in the Zulu. 

It is this feudal system that is the key-note of the stability and 
power of the native tribes in South Africa, and which renders them 
such a standing menace to the whites. Hach kraal (village) is 


under the immediate control of a headsman, who is responsible 
to his superior for the good conduct morally and politically of 
every membcr of the community. 


Over the headsman, whose au- 
thority may often ex- 
tend to more than 
one kraal, is the dis- 
trict induna (chief- 
tain), who again in 
turn is directly re- 
sponsible (and actu- 
ally held so) to the 
paramount chief, who 
possess powers of 
life and death, and in 


spite of supposed 
British control, more 
frequently exercised 


than not, and often 
relegated to the in- 
duna of a district. 
This same feudal sys- 
tem facilitates the 
mobilization of the 
Zulu army, and 
makes it the formi- 
dable power it is; for 
in spite of the dis- 
claimers of an influ- 
enced press, the Zulu 
military organization 
is by no means dor- 
mant, and not a na- 


tive leaves for the 
mines or other cen- 
tres of industry who 
does not know to 
what impi he is at- 
tached, or the par- 
ticular induna he 


would have to serve 
under in event of a 
call to arms by the 
paramount chief. 
Dinizulu, like his 
father, soon came to 
crossways with the 
British, and he_ too 
was banished to St. 
Helena, and only re- 
leased quite recently, 
and has resumed con- 
trol of his tribes, but. 
unlike his father, was 
received with ac- 
clamation by his 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood firmer and stronger 

A DEPUTATION FROM THE GROOM than ever, he sits 


sphinxlike at his 
head kraal, appar- 
ently unconcerned alike by the entreaties of his fellow native chiefs 
or the blandishments of British officials, quietly abiding his time, 
but all the while steadily consolidating and strengthening his 
position. : 
Under .such a régime and practically well-organized control, it 
is not to be surprised that the Zulus have a code of definite and 
well-defined laws, which if unwritten are solidly based on ancient 
customs and traditions, and as inviolable as those of the Medes 
and Persians, and any infraction or infringement of which they 
are particularly jealous of; amongst these are an elaborate but 
systematic law of heritage, mainly personal estate, chiefly con- 
sisting of cattle, all lands. being held in community, the complexity 
of succession arising from the practice of polygamy, the fixing of 
responsibility on a kraal for theft or crimes against property or 
person committed by any of its members, and the trial or punish- 
ment eventually of the culprit if caught, and, last but not least, 
the custom of lobola, or purchase or barter of the bride from her 
father or guardian, against a price recognized by law, with care- 
ful restrictions and annulment in the event of failure to consum- 
mate the marriage, barrenness, infidelity, or divorce on any of the 
legal grounds permitted by custom. 
On the intricate law of lobola is based many of the customs and 
usages of the tribe; it is firmly binding on the contracting parties, 
recognized by the British government, and its provisions may be 




















enforced either in the ee ee ; 
native tribunals or RERUNS 

the white courts of 

the protectorate. 

In the event of a eS 
Zulu _ wishing to ca 
marry, he, through a 
friend, approaches the 
father or guardian of a 
the damsel of his i 
choice and ascertains 
what value that 
worthy sets upon the 
charms or accomplish- 
ments of the lady, 
whose wishes in the 
matter are seldom 
consulted, and a, bar- 
gaining then sets in 
that would shame two 
Port Said Levantines. 
Terms having been e] 
agreed upon, generally ‘4 
in the shape of so 
many head of cattle, 
according to the 
wealth of the bride- 
groom and standing or 
beauty, ete, of the 
bride, but never less 
than eleven head of 
cattle or their equiva- 
lent value, that being 
the lowest legal limit, 
one-third of the con- 
tract price is sent to 
the father of the 
prospective bride by 
the suitor, who then 
for the first time per- 
sonally appears on the ¢ 
scene. The guardian 
returns a white ox in 
token of acceptance 
of the bargain, the 
bride is informed, and 
the betrothal is com- 
plete. On the day set 
apart for the wedding 
the balance of the 
barter price (lobola) 
is sent to the parent, 
who again ratifies the 
bargain, and the bride, 
decorated for the occasion and attended by her women friends, is 
visited in state by her prospective husband; her father, placing 
her hands in that of the man, acknowledges his receipt of the 
lobola, and declares in front of all present his consent to the 
marriage of his daughter. The bridegroom in same manner accepts 
her in front of the community as his lawful wife, and the legal 
ceremony is complete, though the wedding is kept up with feast- 
ing and merrymaking often lasting for days, according to the 
wealth and rank of the husband. 

There are many conditions, however, under which the husband 
may within a year and a day return the bride to her father 
and demand back all or portion of the lobola, and this leads to 
many disputes and lawsuits, all, however, of which are decided 
by an inflexible custom from time immemorial. 

Polygamy is almost universally practised, and any interference 
would inevitably be resented by force of arms and a terrible war 
be the result. There is no restraint as to the number of wives a 
man may have, save only his power of finding the requisite lobola, 
but he is, however, bound by law to maintain a separate estab- 
lishment for each spouse and her offspring. As this consists 
generally of a reed or wattle and daub house often built by 
the woman herself, it presents no serious obstacle; two to 
three are, however, the general number, except among the 
— wealthy, while many perforce content themselves with one 
partner. 

The more married, however, the greater the wealth of the Zulu, 
for the women till the lands, sow and reap the maize, gather the 
fuel, and, assisted by the younger members of the household, do 
all the hard work of the family, where everybody works but father, 
the men considering such menial work beneath their dignity as 
« nation of warriors, and content themselves with tending the 
cattle, conducting the affairs of the tribe, for the Zulu is a born 
politician, and spends his time in gossip and drinking tivala (a 
native beer), content with his lot nor caring for the morrow. 
This polygamous custom causes the dearth of labor and all its 
attendant troubles in South Africa. In a genial climate the 
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Zulu’s wants are 
few; he needs no 
clothes; his land and 
cattle, tilled and 
tended by his wives, 
supply all his re- 
quirements. The 
chase, in a_ land 
where game abounds, 
affords recreation 
and food. Why, 
therefore, should he 
work at all, unless 
compelled to find 
money te pay the in- 
iquitous hut tax 
imposed by the hated 
white? Why should 
they come with their 
armed police to worry 
him, even if he is 
employed in a little 
playful pastime of 
burning his neighbor's 
kraal or looting a 
white settler’s farm? 
Why not arise and 
drive the white man 
into the sea? They 
are but a_ handful, 
and fighting and kill- 
ing are a Zulu’s pas- 
time and privilege 
since the _ glorious 
days of Chaka. So 
dreams the Zulu, and 
the whites gird them- 
selves for the coming 
fray and _ wonder 
when. 
The Zulus in their 
pristine state are as 
a class truthful, hon- 
est, honorable, and 
brave, though much 
addicted to strong 
drink, exceedingly 
clannish, and loyal to 
j their chiefs, while the 
URE Sar ; RR women are. kind- 
“Pa ae hearted, good 
mothers, and excep- 
tionally moral; in 
spite of the plurality 
of wives, they agree well among themselves, do their hard work 
uncomplainingly, and seem to be a light-hearted happy set, and 
a most picturesque and pleasing sight it is to see the‘native women 
and maidens gather at sundown, and singing their weird chants, 
proceed to the riverside for their evening supply of water, remain- 
ing to gossip and. laugh till nightfall. 

Both sexes are hospitable, and practise cleanliness rigidly, and 
as a rule bathe every day, and usually the stranger within their 
gates is kindly treated and: can rely on the integrity and protec- 
tion of his host. 

The language of the Zulus is soft and musical, and their powers 
of rhetoric considerable, while philologists speak highly of the 
beauty and flexibility of the Bantu grammar and its construction. 
Zulu is spoken almost throughout all the tribes among the ruling 
classes, and this tells the language of a conquering and superior 
race, while even beyond the Zambesi as well as to the south it is 
often understood where another language is the vernacular. 

The quaint and picturesque manners of the Zulus would fill a 
volume and be of considerable interest, but space forbids; many 
of their customs, too, may be traced to a Semitic origin, and much 
resemble those of the Jews, among them the rite of circumcision, 
the feast of the first-fruits held at the head kraal on the ripening 
of the corn, the feast of the full moon of the new year, the custom 
of raising seed to a dead brother, and the purification of women; 
and, indeed, it is difficult to combat the theory, often advanced, 
that Matabele Land, the origin of the Zulu, was the ancient land 
of Ophir, and that its inhabitants frequently came into contact 
with the Jewish tribes of the old world, and who knows but that the 
Queen of Sheba, on her historic visit to Solomon, may have num- 
bered Zulu chiefs among her train? 

Such is the great Zulu nation, which presents one of the most 
complex questions of modern history, and which, by reason of their 
numbers, virility, and intelligence, are bound to be a most potent 
factor in the future of South Africa, but what the outcome will 
be is still one of the unsolved problems the British government 
will have to deal with. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


HE next morning, which was Sunday, Maria could not go to 
church. An utter weariness and lassitude to which she 
was a stranger came over her. Evelyn remained at home 
with her. After Aunt Maria was gone she made a slice 
of toast, placed it on a pretty plate, and made also some 

tea, which she poured into a very dainty cup.;* Then she carried the 
toast and tea on a little tray up to Maria’s room. 

“ Please sit up and drink this tea and eat this toast, sister. It’s 
real nice,” said Evelyn, looking with a childish wistfulness from 
her sister to the toast. Maria could not withstand the look. She 
raised herself in bed and let Evelyn place the tray on her knees. 
Then she forced herself to drink the tea and eat the toast. Evelyn 
all the time watched her with that sweet wistfulness of expression 
which was one of her chief charms. Evelyn, when she looked that 
way, was irresistible. There was so much anxious love in her 
tender face that it made it fairly angelic. Evelyn’s dark hair was 
tumbling about her face like a child’s, in a way which she often 
wore it when at home when there was no company. It was tied 
with a white ribbon bow. She wore a black skirt and a little red 
breakfast-jacket faced with white. As her sister gradually de- 
spatched the tea and toast, the look of wistfulness on her face 
changed to one of radiant delight. She clapped her hands. 

“There,” she said, “I knew you would eat your breakfast if I 
brought it to you. Wasn’t that toast nice?” 

“ Delicious.” 

“T made it my own self. Aunt Maria was cross. Of course 
Aunt Maria loves you especially, but she is often cross with you. 
I don’t understand it.” 

“She doesn’t love me any better than she does you, dear,” said 
Maria. 

“Oh yes, she does, but I am not jealous. 
not, for I could be terribly jealous.” 

** Nonsense, precious!” 

“Yes, I could. Sometimes I imagine how jealous I could be, 
and it frightens me.” 

“You must not imagine such things, dear.” 

“T have always imagined things,” said Evelyn. Her face took 
on a very serious, almost tragic, expression. Maria had, as she 
had often had before, a glimpse of dangerous depths of emotion in 
her sister’s character. 

“That is no reason why you should always imagine,” she said, 
with a little weary sigh. Directly the look of loving solicitude 
appeared on Evelyn’s face. She went close to her sister and laid 
her soft glowing cheek against hers. 

“T am so sorry, dearest,” she said. 

“What makes you think anything troubles me?” 

“You seem to me as if something troubled you.” 

“Nothing does,” said Maria. She pushed Evelyn gently away 
and sat up. “I was only tired out,” she said, firmly. ‘ The break- 
fast has made me feel better. 1 will get up now and write some 
letters.” 

“ Wouldn’t you rather lie still and let me read to you?” 

“No, dear, thank you. I will get up now.” 

Evelyn remained in the room while her sister brushed her hair 
and dressed. “I wonder what kind of a man the new principal 
will be?” she said, looking dreamily out of the window. She did 
not notice her sister’s change of eclor. She continued to gaze 
absently out of the window at the autumn landscape. A golden 
maple branch swung past the window in a crisp breeze; now and 
then a leaf flew away like a yellow bird and became a part of the 
golden carpet on the ground. ‘ Addie Hemingway says he is very 
handsome,” she said, meditatively. “Do you remember him, 
sister—that is, do you remember how he looked when he was a 
boy?” 

ws I remember him he was a very good-looking boy,” Maria 
said. 
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“T wonder if he is engaged?” Evelyn said. Suddenly her soft 
cheeks flamed. 

“IT don’t see what that matters to you,’ Maria retorted, in a 
tone which she almost never used toward Evelyn, “to you or any 
of the other girls. Mr. Lee is coming to teach you, not to become 
engaged to his pupils.” 

“ Of course I know he is,” Evelyn said, humbly, with one of her 
glances of love and admiration. Suddenly Maria wondered her- 
self what a man would do if he were to receive one of those 
glances. 

Evelyn continued her little chatter. ‘“ Of course none of us girls 
ever wondered about Professor Lane, because he was so old,” she 
said. Then she caught herself with an anxious glance at her sister. 
“But he was very handsome, too,” she added, ‘and I don’t know 
why we shouldn’t have thought about him, and he wasn’t so very 
old. I think Colorado will cure him.” 

“TI hope so,” Maria said, absently. She had no more concep- 
tion of what was in Evelyn’s mind, with regard to herself and Pro- 
fessor Lane, than she had of the thought of an inhabitant of Mars. 
Ineffable distances of surmise and imagination separated the two 
in the same room. 

Evelyn continued. 
* Addie said so. His mother keeps house for him. 
a dreadful thing in the paper last night, sister?” 

“ What?” asked Maria. 

“ About that girl’s getting another woman’s husband to fall in 
love with her, and get a divorce, and then marrying him. I don’t 
see how she could. I would rather die than marry a man who had 
been divorced. I would think of the other wife all the time. 
Don’t you think it was dreadful, sister?” 

“Why do you read such things?” asked Maria, and there was a 
hard ring in her voice. It seemed to her that she was stretched 
on a very rack of innocence and ignorance. 

“Tt was all there was in the paper to read,” replied Evelyn, 
“except advertisements. There were pictures of the girl, and the 
wife, and the man, and the two little children. Of course it was 
worse because there were children, but it was dreadful anyway. I 
would never speak to that girl again, not if she had been my dearest 
friend.” 

“You had better read a library book, if there is nothing better 
than that to read in a paper,” said Maria. 

“ Are you angry with me, sister? Don’t you want me to fasten 
your collar?” 

“No; I can fasten it myself, thank you, dear. No, I am not 
angry with you, only I do wish you wouldn’t read such stuff. Put 
the paper away, and get a book instead.” 

“T will if you want me to, sister,” replied Evelyn. 


’ 


’ 


“Mr. Lee isn’t married, anyway,” she said. 
Wasn’t that 


CHAPTER XXV 


Tue Monday when the fall term of the academy at Westbridge 
opened was a very beautiful day. The air was as soft as summer, 
but with a strange pungent quality which the summer had lacked. 
There was a slightly smoky scent which exhilarated. It was a 
scent of death coming from bonfires of dead leaves, and drying 
vegetation, and yet it seemed to presage life. When Maria and 
Evelyn went out to take the trolley for Westbridge, Maria wore 
a cluster of white chrysanthemums pinned’ to her blouse. The 
blouse itself was a very pretty one, worn with a black pleated 


skirt. It was a soft silk of an old-rose shade, and it was trimmed 
with creamy lace. Evelyn looked with a little surprise at Maria’s 
blouse. 


* Why, you’ve got on your pink blouse, sister!” she said. 

Maria colored softly for no ostensible reason. “ Yes,” she said. 

“You don’t generally wear it to school.” 

“T thought as long as it was the first day,’ Maria said, in a 
slightly faltering tone. She bent her head until her rose-wreathed 
hat almost concealed her face. The sisters stood in front of the 























































































house waiting for their car. Evelyn made a sudden little run 
back into the yard. 

“You hold the car,” she cried. 

“TJ don’t know that they will wait; you must not stop,” Maria 
called out. But the car had just stopped when Evelyn returned, 
and she had a little cluster of snow-berries pinned in the front of 
her red gown. She looked bewitchingly over them at Maria when 
they were seated side by side in the car. 

“T guess I was going to wear flowers as well as some other 
folks,” she whispered, with a soft dark glance at her sister from 
under her long lashes. 

Maria smiled. ‘“ You don’t need to.wear flowers,” she said. 

“JT wonder what the new principal will be like?’ Evelyn said, 
musingly, after a while. 

“T presume he will be very much like other young men. The 
main thing to consider is if he is a good teacher,” Maria said. 

“What makes you cross, sister?” Evelyn whispered, plaintively. 

“T am not cross, only I don’t want you to be silly.” 

As they turned into the academy grounds, which were quite 
beautiful with trees and shrubs, a young man was mounting the 
broad flight of granite steps which led to the main entrance. 
Evelyn touched Maria agitatedly on the arm. “Oh, Maria!” said 
she. 

“ What?” 

“Ts that—he?” 

“T think so. I saw only his back, but I should think so,” re- 
plied Maria, calmly, although she was pale. 

“Oh, if that was he, I think he is splendid!” whispered Evelyn. 

Maria said nothing as the two proceeded along the fine gravel 
walk between hydrangeas and inverted beech-trees and symmetric- 
ally trimmed firs. 

“He is light,” Evelyn said, meditatively. “I am glad of that.” 

As she spoke she put her hand to her head and adjusted her hair, 
then her hat. She threw back her shoulders. She preened herself, 
innocently and unconsciously, like a little bird. Maria did not 
notice it. She had her own thoughts, and she was using all her 
power of self-control to conceal her agitation. It seemed to her, as 
she entered the building, as if her secret was written upon her face. 
But she took her place with the other assistants upon the platform 
in the chapel of the academy where the morning exercises were held. 
She spoke to the other teachers. Wollaston was not yet there. The 
pupils were flocking into the room, which was picturesque with 
a dome-shaped ceiling 
and really fine fres- 
coed panels on the 
walls. Direetly oppo- 
site the platform was 
a large oriel window 
of stained glass, the 
gift of the founder. 
Rays of gold and 
green and blue and 
crimson light filtered 
through, over the as- 
sembling school. Ma- 
ria saw Evelyn with 
her face turned to- 
ward the platform, 
eagerly watching. 
She was not. looking 
at Maria, but was 
evidentiy expecting 
the advent of the new 
principal. It did not 
at that time occur to 
Maria to attribute 
any serious meaning 
to the girl’s attitude. 
She merely felt a sort 
of impatience with 
her, when she herself 
knew what she knew. 

Suddenly a sort of 
suppressed stir was 
evident among those 
of the pupils who 
were seated. Maria 
felt a breeze from an 
open door and knew 
that Wollaston had 
entered. He spoke 
first to her, calling 
her by name, and bid- 
ding her good-morn- 
ing, then to the other 
teachers. It lacked 
only a few minutes of 
the time for opening 
the school. It was 
not long before the 
seats were filled, and 
Maria heard Wollas- 
ton’s voice reading a 
selection from the 
Bible. Then she bent 
her head and heard 
him offering prayer. 
She felt a sort of in- 
credulity now. It 
seemed to her incon- 
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ceivable that the boy whom she had known could be actually con- 
ducting the opening exercises of a school with such imperturbability 
and self-possession. All at once a great pride of possession seized 
her. She glanced covertly at him between her fingers. The secret 
which had been her shame suddenly filled her with the possibility 
of pride. Wollaston Lee standing there seemed to her the very 
grandest man whom she had ever seen. He was undoubtedly hand- 
some, and he had, moreover, power. When he had finished his prayer 
and had begun his short address to the scholars, she glanced at him 
again, and saw what splendid shoulders he had, how proudly he 
held his head, and yet what a boyish ingenuousness went with it 
all. Maria did not look at Evelyn at all. Had she done so she 
would have been startled. Evelyn was gazing at the new principal 
with the utmost unreserve, the unreserve of awakened passion 
which does not know itself because of innocence and ignorance. 
Evelyn, gazing at the young man, had never been so unconscious 
of herself, and at the same time she had never been so conscious. 
She felt a life to which she had been hitherto a stranger tingling 
through every vein and nerve of her young body, through every 
emotion of her young soul. She gazed with wide-open eyes like a 
child, the rose flush deepened on her cheeks, her parted lips became 
moist and deep crimson, pulses throbbed in her throat. She smiled 
involuntarily a smile of purest delight and admiration. Love two- 
fold had awakened within her emotional nature. Love of herself 
as she might be seen in another’s eyes, and love.of another. And 
yet she did not know it was love, and she felt no shame and no 
fright, nothing but rapture. She was in the broad light of the 
present, under the direct rays of a firmament of life and love. 
Presently Wollaston himself, who had been making his ad- 
dress to his pupils with a vague sense of an upturned ex- 
panse of fresh young faces, of boys and girls, without any 
especial face arresting his attention, saw Evelyn with a 
start which nobody, man or woman, could have helped. She 
was so beautiful that she could no more be _ passed un- 
noticed than a star. Wollaston made an almost imperceptible 
pause in his discourse, then he continued, fixing his eyes upon the 
oriel window opposite. He realized himself as surprised and 
stirred, But he was not a young man whom a girl’s beauty can 
rouse at once to love. He had, moreover, a strong sense of honor 
and duty. He realized Maria, his legal wife, more distinctly than 
any one else. He was, although he had gotten over his boyish ro- 
mance which had been shocked out of him at the time of his absurd 
marriage, in an atti- 
tude of soul which 
was ready for love, 
and love for his wife. 
At the same _ time 
something more than 
delicacy and shyness 
restrained him from 
making advances. He 
was convinced that 
Maria not only dis- 
liked but feared him. 
A great pity for her 
was in his heart, and 
also pride which 
shrank from exposing 
itself to rebuffs. Yet 
he did not underesti- 
mate himself. He con- 
sidered that he had as 
good a chance as any 
man of winning her 
affection and _ over- 
coming her present 
attitude toward him. 
He saw no reason why 
he should not. While 
he was not conceited, 
he knew perfectly well 
his advantages as to 
personal appearance. 
He, however, was very 
proud even while con- 
scious of his advan- 
tages, and consequent- 
ly easily wounded. 
He could not forget 
Maria’s look of horror 
when she had recog- 
nized him the Satur- 
day before. A certain 
resentment toward her 
because of it was over 
him in spite of him- 
self. He said to him- 
self that she might at 
least have had confi- 
dence in his honor and 
his generosity. How- 
ever, pity for her and 
that readiness to do 
his duty, to love her, 
were uppermost. The 
quick glance which he 
had given Maria, that 
morning had filled 
him with pleasure. 
Maria in her dull-rose 
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blouse with her cluster. of chrysanthemums, with her fair emo- 
tional face held by sheer force of will in a mould of serenity, with 
her soft yellow coils of hair, and her still childish figure, was 
charming. After that one glance at Evelyn, with her astonishing 
beauty, he thought no more about her. 

He did not see Maria again all day. She had her own class-room, 
and at noon she and Evelyn ate their luncheon together there. 
Evelyn did not say a word about the new principal. She was very 
quiet. She did not eat as usual. 

* Don’t you feel well, dear?” asked Maria. 

“Yes, sister,” replied Evelyn. Then suddenly her lips quivered 
and a tear roiled down the lovely rosy curve of her cheek. 

“ Why, Evelyn precious, what is the matter?” asked Maria. 

“ Nothing,” ‘muttered Evelyn. ‘Then suddenly, to her sister’ 
utter astonishment, the young girl sprang up and ran out of the 
100m. Maria was sure that she heard a muffled sob. She thought 
for a second of following her, then she had some work to do, and 
she also had a respect for others’ desires for secrecy, possibly be- 
cause of her iong carrying about of her own secret. ‘She sat at her 
table with her forehead frow ning uneasily, and wrote. 

Evelyn, when she rushed out of the class-room, took instinctively 
her way toward a little but dense grove in the rear of the academy. 
It was a charming little grove of firs and maples, and there were 
a number of benches under the trees for the convenience of the 
pupils. It was rather singular that there was nobody there. 
Usually during the noon hour many ate their luncheons under the 
shadow of the trees. Howev er, the wind had changed and it was 
cool; then, too, the reunions among the old pupils were probably 
going on to better advantage in the academy, and many had their 
luncheons at a near-by restaurant. However it happened, Evelyn 
found the grove quite deserted. The cold sunlight came through 
the golden “maple boughs and lay in patches on the undergrowth 
of drying goldenrod and asters. Under the firs and pines it was 
gloomy, ‘and a premonition of winter was in the air. Evelyn sat 
down ‘on a bench under a pine-tree and began to weep quite un- 
restrainedly. She did not ‘know why. She heard the song of the 
pine over her head, and it seemed to increase her apparently in- 
consequent grief. In reality she wept the tears of the world, the 
same which a new-born child sheds. Her sorrow was_ the 
mysterious sorrow of existence itself. She wept because of the 
world, and her life in it, and her going out of it; because of its 
sorrow which is sweetened with joy, and its joy embittered with 
sorrow. Evelyn was cast in very primitive moulds, and she had 
been very unrestrained, first by the indifference of her mother, then 
by the love of her father and sister and aunt. It was enough for 
Evelyn that she wished to weep that she wept. No other reason 
seemed in the least necessary to her. In front of where she sat 
was a large patch of sunlight overspreading a low growth of fuzzy 
weeds which shone like silver, and a_ bent thicket of dry asters 
which were still blue, although witiered. 

All at once Evelyn became aware that this patch of sunlight 
was darkened and she looked up in a sweet confusion. Her big 
dark eyes were not in the least reddened by her tears; they only 
glittered with them. Her lips, slightly swollen, only made her 
lovelier. Directly befere her stood the new principal, and he was 
gazing down at her with a sort of consternation, pity, and em- 
barrassment. Wollaston was in reality wishing himself anywhere 
else. A woman’s tears aroused in him pity and irritation. He 
wished to pass on, but it seemed impossible to do so and leave 
this lovely young creature in such distress without a word of 
inquiry. He therefore paused, and his slightly cold blue eyes met 
Evelyn’s brilliant tearful ones with interrogation. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” he asked. “Shall I call 
any one? Are you ill?” 

Evelyn felt hurt by his look and tone. New tears welled up in 
her eyes. She shook her head with a slight pout. Wollaston 
passed on. Evelyn raised her head and gazed after him with an 
indescribable motion, the motion of a timid wild thing of the 
woods which pursues, but whose true instinct is to be pursued. 
Suddenly she rose and ran after him, and was by his side. 

“Tam ashamed you should have seen—” she : said, brokenly. “I 
was crying for nothing.” 

Wollaston looked down at her and smiled. She also was smiling 
through her tears. ‘“ Young ladies should not ery for nothing.” 
lhe said, with a whimsical schoolmaster manner. 

‘It seems to me that nothing is the most terrible thing in the 
whole world to ery for,” replied Evelyn, with unconscious wisdom, 
but she still smiled. 

Again her cyes met the young man’s and her innocently admiring 
gaze was full upon his, and that happened which was inev itable, 
one of the chain of sequences of life itself. His own eyes re- 
sponded ardently, and the girl’s eyes fell before the man’s. At the 
same time there was no ulterior significance in the man’s look, 
which was merely in evidence of a passing emotion, to which he was 
involuntarily subject. He had not the slightest thought of any 
love, which his look seemed te express, for this little beauty of a 
girl, whose name he did not even know. But he slackened his pace 
and Evelyn walked timidly beside him over the golden network of 
sunlight in the path. Evelyn spoke first. 

“You came from Edgham, Mr. Lee,” she said. 

Wollaston looked at her. ‘“ Yes. Do you know anybody there?’ 

Evelyn laughed. “I came from there myself,” she said, “ and 
so did my sister Maria. Maria is one of the teachers, you 
know.” 

Evelyn wondered why Mr. Lee’s face changed. 

“Oh, you are Miss Edgham’s sister?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I am her sister, her half-sister.” 

“Let me see, you are in the senior class. 

“Yes,” replied Evelyn. Then she added, * Did you remember 
my. sister?” 
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“Oh yes!” replied Wollaston. “We used to go to school to. 
gether.” 

“She cannot have altered,” said Evelyn. “She always looks 
just the same to me, anyway.” 
~ “She does to me,” said Lee, and there was an inflection in his 
voice which caused Evelyn to give a startled glance at him. But 
he continued quite naturally, ‘‘ Your sister looks just as I re- 
member her, only, of course, a little taller and more dignified.” 

“Maria is dignified,’ said Evelyn, “but of course she has 
taught school a long time, and a school-teacher has to be dignified.” 

* Are you intending to téach school?” asked Lee, and even as he 
asked the question he felt amused. The idea of this flowerlike 
thing teaching school, or teaching anything, was absurd. She was 
one of the pupils of life, not one of the expounders. 

“No, I think not,” said Evelyn. Then she said, “I have never 
thought about it.” Then an incomprehensible little blush flamed 
upon her cheeks. Evelyn was thinking that she should be married 
instead of doing anything else, but that the man. did not con- 
sider. He was singularly unversed in feminine nature. 

A bell rang from the academy and Evelyn turned about with re- 
luctance. “ There is the bell,” said she. She was secretly proud, 
although somewhat abashed, at being seen walking back to the 
academy with the new principal. Addie Hemingway was looking 
out of a window, and she said to the other girl, the same whom 
she had addressed in the chapel, 

“See, Evelyn Edgham has got him in tow already.” 

That night when Maria and Evelyn arrived home, Aunt Maria 
asked Evelyn how she liked the new principal. 

“Oh, he’s perfectly splendid!” replied Evelyn. Then she blushed 
vividly. Aunt Maria noticed it and gave a swift glance at Maria, 
but Maria did not notice it at all. After she went to bed that 
night she lay awake a long time dreaming, just as she had done 
when she had been a little girl. Her youth seemed to rush back 
upon her like a back flood. She caught herself dreaming of love- 
scenes in that same little wood where Wollaston and Evelyn had 
walked that day. She never thought of Evelyn and the possi- 
bility of her thinking of Wollaston. But Evelyn, in her little 
white maiden bed, was awake and dreaming too. Outside the wind 
was blowing, and the leaves dropping, and the eternal stars shining 
overhead. It seemed as if so much maiden dreaming in the house 
should make it sound with song, but it was silent and dark to 
the night. Only the reflection of the street lamp made it evident 
at all to occasional passers.: It is well that the consciousness ot 
human beings is deaf to such emotions, or all individual dreams 
would cease because of the multiple din. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

EVELYN, as the weeks went on, did not talk as much as she had 
been accustomed to do. She did not pour her confidences into her 
sister’s ears. She never spoke of the new principal. She studied 
assiduously, and stood exceedingly well in all her classes. She 
had never taken so much pains ‘With her pretty costumes. When 
her mother sent her a Christmas present of a Paris gown, she 
danced with delight. There was to be a Christmas tree in the 
academy chapel, and she planned to wear it. Although it was a 
Paris gown, it was simple enough, a pretty girlish frock of soft 
white cloth with touches of red. 

“I can wear holly in my hair, and it will be perfectly lovely,” 
Evelyn said. But she came down with such a severe cold and sore 
throat at the ver y beginning of the holidays that going to West- 
bridge was cut of the question. Evelyn lamented like a child 
over the necessity of her staying at home. She even cried. 

“T wouldn’t be such a baby,” said Aunt Maria. At times Aunt 
Maria could not quite forgive Evelyn for being Ida Slome’s child, 
especially when she showed any weakness. She looked severely 
now at poor Evelyn in her red house-wrapper, weeping in her damp 
little handkerchief. “I should think you were about ten,” she said. 

Evelyn wiped her eyes and sniffed. Her throat was very sore and 
her cold was also in her head. Her pretty lips were disfigured 
with fever sores. Her eyes were inflamed. 

“You wouldn't want to go looking the way you do, anyhow, 
said Aunt Maria, pitilessly. 

“After Aunt Maria went out of the room, Maria, who was put- 
ting some finishing touches to the gown which she herself was to 
wear to the Christmas tree, went over to her sister and knelt down 
beside her. ‘ Poor darling!” she said. ‘“ Don’t you want me to 
stay at home with you?” 

Svelyn pushed her away gently with a fresh outburst of tears. 

‘No,” said she. ‘“ Don’t come so close, Maria, or you will catch 
it. Everybody says it is contagious.” 

She had not the least conception of what this Christmas 
tree meant to her older sister: the opportunity of seeing Wol- 
laston Lee, of talking with him, of perhaps some attention 
on his part. Maria was to return te Amity on the last 
trolley from Westbridge. It was quite a walk from the 
academy. She dreamed of Wollaston’s escorting her to the 
trolley line. She dressed herself with unusual care when the day 
came. She had a long trailing gown of a pale-blue cloth and a blue 
knot for her yellow hair. She also had quite a pretentious blue 
evening cloak. Christmas afternoon a long box full of pale yellow 
roses arrived. There was a ecard enclosed, which Maria caught up 
quickly and concealed without any one seeing her. Wollaston had 
sent them to her. When she started for Westbridge that evening 
she was radiant. She had the roses carefully pinned in tissue- 
paper to _protect them from the cold; her long blue cloak swept 
about her in graceful folds; she wore a blue hat with a long blue 
feather. 

“Why didn’t you wear a head-tie?” asked Aunt Maria. “ Ain’t 
you afraid you will spoil that hat if you take it off? The 
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feather will get all 
mussy.” 

“T shall put it in 
a safe place,” replied 
Maria, smiling. She 
blushed as she spoke. 
She knew _ perfectly 
well herself why she 
that hat,  be- 


wore 
cause she thought 
Wollaston might 


escort her to the trol- 
ley, and she wished 
to appear at her best 
in his eyes. Maria no 
longer disguised from 
herself the fact that 
she loved this man 
who was her husband 
and not her husband. 
She knew that she 
was entirely ready to 
respond to his ad- 
vances, should he 
make any, that she 
would be happier than 
she had ever been in 
her whole life if the 
secret which had been 
the horror of her life 
should be revealed. 
She wondered if it 
would not be better 
to have another wed- 
ding. That night she 
had not much doubt 
of Wollaston’s love 
for her. When she 
entered the car, and 
saw, besides herself, 
several young girls 
prinked in their best 
who were also going 
to the Christmas tree, 
she felt a sort of 
amused pride that all 
their prinking | and 
preening was in vain. 
She assumed that all 
of them had dressed 
to attract Wollaston. 
She could not think 
of any other man 
whom any girl could 
wish to attract. She 
sat radiant with her 
long blue feather 
sweeping the soft yel- 
low puff of her hair. 
She gave an effect of 
smiling at everybody, 
at all creation: she really felt, for the first time that she could 
remember, a sense of perfect acquiescence with the universal 
scheme of things, therefore she felt perfect content and happiness. 
She thought how wonderful it was that poor Gladys Mann, lying 
in her unmarked grave this Christmas-time, should have been, all 
unwittingly, the means of bringing such bliss to herself. She 
thought how wonderful that her search after her lost sister should 
have been the first link in such a sequence. She thought of 
Evelyn with a sort of gratitude, as if she had done something in- 
calculable for her. She reflected with pleasure on the gift which she 
herself had hung on the tree for Evelyn, and how pleased the child 
would be. It was a tiny gold brooch with a pearl in the centre. 

_ Evelyn was very fond of ornaments. Maria did not once 
imagine the possibility that Evelyn herself could have any 
dreams with regard to Wollaston. She nodded to a young man, 
younger than herself, who was in Evelyn’s class at the academy, 
who sat across the aisle, and he returned the nod eagerly. He was 
well grown and handsome, and looked as old as Maria herself. 
Presently as the car began to fill up he crossed the aisle and 
asked if he might sit beside her. Maria made room at once. She 
smiled at the young fellow with her smile which belonged in reality 
to another man, and he took it for himself. Perhaps nothing on 
earth is so misappropriated as smiles and tears. The seat was 
quite narrow. It was necessary to sit rather close, in any event, 
but presently Maria felt the boy’s broad shoulder press unmis- 
takably against hers. She shrank away with an imperceptible 
motion. She did not feel so much angry as amused at the 
thought that this great boy should be making love to her, when 
all her heart was with some one else, when she could not even give 
him. a pleasant look which belonged wholly to him. Maria leaned 
against the window and gazed out atthe flying shadows. 

Z I am glad it is so pleasant,” she said. 

Yes, so am I,” the boy replied, but his voice shook with 
emotion. Then he said, in a low tone whose boldness and ardor 
were unmistakable, that it did not make any difference to him who 
was there as long as she was. 

_ Maria could scarcely believe her ears. She gave the boy a keen, 
incredulous glance, but he was not daunted. “I mean it,” he said. 

Nonsense!” said Maria. She looked out of the window again. 
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She told herself that 
it was annoying, but 
too idiotic to concern 


herself with. She 
made up her mind 
that when they 


changed trolleys she 
would try to find a 
seat with some one 
else. But when they 
changed she found the 
boy again beside her. 
She was quite angry 
then, and made no 
effort to disguise it. 
She sat quite still, 
gazing out of the win- 
dow, shrugged against 
it as closely as she 
was able to sit, and 
said nothing. 

Still the boy re- 
mained insensible to 
rebuff. “What are 
you carrying, Miss 
Edgham?” he asked, 
looking at her roses 
enveloped in_ tissue- 
paper. 

““Some roses which 
a friend sent me,” 
Maria replied. 

Then the boy color- 
ed and paled a little. 
He jumped at once to 
the conclusion that 
the friend was a man. 
“T suppose you are 
going to wear them,” 
he said, pitifully. 

“Yea, 5 anv,”  re- 
plied Maria. 

The boy in his turn 
sat as far as possible 
in his corner of the 
seat, and gazed ahead 
with a gloomy air. 

When they reached 
the academy grounds 
he quite deserted Ma- 
ria, who walked to the 
chapel with one of the 
other teachers. The 
platform of the chapel 
was occupied by a 
great Christmas tree. 
The chapel itself was 
trimmed with ever- 
greens and holly. The 
moment Maria en- 
tered, after she had 
removed her hat in a room which was utilized as a_ dress- 
ing-room,’ and pinned her roses .on her shoulder, she became 
sensible of a peculiar intoxication, as of some new happiness 
and festivity of a cup of joy which she had hitherto not 
tasted. The spicy odor of the evergreens, even the odor of 
oyster stew from a room beyond where supper was to be 
served, that and cake, and the sweetriess of her own roses, raised 
her to a sense of elation which she had never before had. She 
sat with the other teachers well toward the front. Wollaston was 
with his mother on the right. Maria saw, with a feeling of relief, 
the people with whom the Lees had formerly boarded presently 
enter and sit with them. She thought that Wollaston would be 
free to walk to the trolley with her if he so wished. She felt 
surer and surer that he did so wish. Once she caught him looking 
at her, and when she answered his smile she felt her own lips stiff, 
and realized how her heart pounded against her side. She ex- 
perienced something like a great pain which was still a great joy. 
Suddenly everything seemed unreal to her. When the presents 
were distributed, it was still so unreal that she did not feel as 
pleased as she would have done with the number for poor little 
Evelyn at home. She hardly knew what she received herself. They 
were the usual useless and undesirable tokens from her class, and 
others more desirable from the other women teachers. Wollaston 
Lee’s name was often called. Again Maria experienced that un- 
worthy sensation of malicious glee that all this was lavished upon 
him when he was in reality hers, and beyond the reach of any of 
these smiling girls with eyes of covert wistfulness upon the hand- 
some young principal. 

After the festivities were over, Maria adjusted her hat in the 
dressing-room and fastened her long blue cloak. She wrapped 
her roses again in the tissue-paper. They were very precious to 
her. When she went out of the academy, that which she had 
almost feared to hope for happened. Wollaston stepped beside 
her, and she heard him ask if he might walk with her to the trolley. 
Maria took his arm. 

“Mother is with the Gleasons,” said Wollaston. His voice 
trembled. 

Just then the boy who had sat with Maria on the car coming 

(Continued on page 1255.) 
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XVII.—WOODROW WILSON, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON 








N acute observer was recently talking of our American uni- 
versities. He held that, generally speaking, they had 
two sides, making for instruction and for character. In 
the latter they derived from the English university, or, even 
more, from the English public school, where the founda- 

tions of character are firmly laid. In instruction they were rather 
the children of Germany, both in the conscious pursuit of an edu- 
cational ideal, and in the scope given to individual work and in- 
dividual research among the students. 

Going on to speak of our universities individually, he said that 
the ideal of public spirit was strongest at Yale and- Princeton, 
and was also highly cherished in some of the smaller universities; , 
while Columbia was almost wholly a German university, working 
along German lines, and working most intelligently. Then, with 
just a touch of malice, he spoke of Harvard. Harvard was three- 
fold: a place of instruction, a 
school of citizenship, and also 
a peculiar local institution. The 
last side of its spirit was illus- 
trated by that phrase in its 
calendar: ‘Where no State is 
mentioned, Massachusetts is to 
be understood!” and he spoke of 
a noteworthy individual who 
had, nevertheless, only a_na- 
tional reputation, but not yet 
a Boston reputation. 

President Wilson holds an 
ideal of Princeton which is 
very similar to the above: “ The 
best thing, to my thought, about 
the Princeton spirit,” he said 
the other day, “is the manli- 
ness and the unselfishness and 
the truthfulness that ‘there is 
in it.” Princeton should be 
loved by its alumni not merely 
because it is a beautiful place, 
where the trees are beautiful to 
look upon in spring, where hand- 
some buildings are set round 
fair spaces of greensward, but 
rather as a place where men are 

* made better comrades and better 
citizens, more honest and just 
men, than if they had not gone 
there. 

At the same time, President 
Wilson spoke much of instruc- 
tion, and especially of the new 
ideal of instruction, where the 
teacher becomes rather the com- 
rade of the student; where the 
relation of taskmaster and pupil 
ceases, and it is rather a ques- 
tion of an older man reading 
with one who is younger and 3 
less experienced, but who _ is, 
nevertheless, his own governing 
and motive force. He spoke of 
the undergraduates of former 
days, who were “ingenious in 
resisting the processes of learn- 
ing,” and who learn, not with- 
out amazement, that the stud- 
ies of the university are becoming a part of the life of the 
university, and that men are actually talking about their studies 
at the clubs. This country is applying the Declaration of 
Independence to students, just as it has been applied, in the 
course of our national life, to women, to slaves, and, most 
noteworthy innovation, to children. In each case there is a period 
of excess, but it is soon followed, or will soon be followed, by a 
period of moderation and balance. 

President Wilson thinks of the university as holding a very 
vital part in the nation’s life; as being a place where a man may 
put himself into the main currents of thought that flow out of 
the old centuries into the new, the currents that constitute the 
pulse and life of the race. Men are in universities in order to 
come into contact with the vital forces that have always beat 
through the centuries, in making civilization and in making 
thought. Only thus can they play their part worthily in the great 
drama of man. There must be universities in this country. which 
undertake to teach men the life that is in them, by teaching them 
the disinterested truths of science and philosophy, and that litera- 
ture which is the permanent voice and song of the human spirit. 
Thus with a due and reverent understanding of all the great things 

that humanity has- nobly accomplished and bravely attempted in 
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the past, they may do their own part not less worthily in the 
present, and carry forward into the future the great message of 
human endeavor and aspiration which they have received from the 
past. There must sound in the halls of the true university this 
eternal voice of the human race that can never be drowned as long 
as men remember what the race has hoped and purposed. 

Another aspect of the university was emphasized by Professor 
Wilson. The university is not only the storehouse of all the 
best that has been thought and said in the past; it is the court of 
appeal for the present. Great reputations may be made in our 
forums and our market-places; the name of this man and of that 
may be on every tongue in phrases of extravagant praise; but 
until the court of appeal has given sentence, pronouncing lastly on 
each deed, no reputation is safe. There is that phrase attributed 
to the great Duke of Wellington, “ When I publish my diary, many 
statues will come -down!” and 
something the same, President 
Wilson holds, is true of the uni- 
versity. When the noise of each 
generation is over the university 
will readjust the balance, and 
tell future generations who were 
really the great men of that 
generation. 

One thing which President 
Wilson said is particularly strik- 
ing. It concerns the long-debated 
question of the value of univer- 
sity education for those who are 
to follow a business career. In 
his view, those who enter busi- 
ness at the outset without the 
preparation of university life 
run a great danger. Every busi- 
ness has its atmosphere, its tra- 
dition, its own way of looking at 
life, as merely the field for that 
particular business. Everything 
is viewed as subordinate to that, 
and as valuable for its relation 
to that. One who begins life in 
this atmosphere will have his 
mind and imagination saturated 
with it, and will become incap- 
able of seeing life in any other 
light. With one so placed the 
great abuses which spring up in 
certain forms of business will be 
fatally easy. There will be no 
check on them, and harm will re- 
sult both to the individual and 
the state. Therefore we must 
give young men a view of life 
which shall not be touched by 
the interests which will engross 
them when they begin to make a 
living. They must learn to see 
life largely, as it were, from the 
outside; to see the great and ma- 
jestic tradition of law, as repre- 
senting one of the noblest and 
most enduring sides of human 
life and endeavor. 

Such a view of life can be 
gained at a university where high 
standards are set and maintained. There one may learn that the 
chief end of man, is not to- make a living, but to keep his soul 
unstained, to seek truth and ensue it. Viewed thus, the university 
becomes something more than a seat of learning; it becomes a 
vital safeguard of our national life. 

This wide and penetrating vision is characteristic of President 
Wilson, and runs through all his work, giving it a dignity and 
permanent value in addition to its worth as strictly scientific and 
matured research. President Wilson’s life was fortunately cir- 
cumstanced in that it has given him ample opportunities to see 
our national development from many points of view, enabling him 
to touch both sides of all the great modern problems of our land. 
Born fifty years ago in Virginia, his father’s destiny carried him 
further south in the next few months: and his boyhood and youth 
were passed in Georgia and the Carolinas. Qne sees the result 
throughout his historical works. As President Wilson himself 
points out, nearly all the histories of the United States have been 
written by New England men, and have, all unconsciously, taken 
a New England tinge, a coloring which never quite ceases to be 
sectional and local. Woodrow Wilson was forced to step beyond 
this sectional limit by his long residence in the South, yet he 
does not write as a prejudiced advocate of Southern traditions, but 
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rather as a nationalist, and one who sees 
in Lincoln the greatest type of this new 
nation,—* the first American!” 

Woodrow Wilson came north to Prince- 
ton, then the College of New Jersey; and 
from Princeton he’ graduated in_ his 
twenty-third year. We next find him 
studying law at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and shortly after making a beginning 
of law practice at Atlanta. He soon found 
that special study attracted him more, and, 
migrating to Baltimore, he began a_ post- 
graduate course in history and law at 
Johns Hopkins, where he gained a fellow- 
ship in political history, and won a Ph.D. in 
his thirtieth year. 

This distinguished accomplishment 
opened the way for professional advance, 
and we find him first at Bryn Mawr, then 
at the Wesleyan University, and finally at 
Princeton, where he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Politics in 1890, 
holding that position until he became Presi- 
dent of the university four years ago. 

President Wilson’s writings follow some- 
what the same course. We find him begin- 
ning with technical aspects of law, and 
gradually widening the field, until he em- 
braces great spaces and large interests of 
national life. His first work, on congres- 
sional government, published the year he 
went to Bryn Mawr, is a classic of close 
technical analysis, and has been largely ac- 
cepted in Europe as the best and most scien- 
tific account of our American machinery of 
government. Emile de Laveleye gave it 
high praise, making a lengthy abstract of 
its contents in La Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

Woodrow Wilson’s second book, The 
State, which appeared shortly before his 
translation to Princeton, is, perhaps, his 
most remarkable work. Others have writ- 
ten histories of America and lives of Wash- 
ington, but The State was practically a new 
creation, an achievement in a field where 
its author. had no predecessors. He under- 
takes to trace the actual process of govern- 
ment from its first origin in the primitive 
Aryan family through all later develop- 
ments, in India, in classical and medieval 
times, down to the present day. In theory 
The State is an account of the political de- 
velopment of the great group of nations to 
whom the name of Aryan is given; but 
viewed nearly, Woodrow Wilson has _ pur- 
sued a more special goal. He has sought 
to show through all history the slow yet 
inevitable progress of the foremost nations 
of the world toward the ideal of democracy, 
and, almost unconsciously, he seeks to 
show even in the most despotically governed 
nations that the will of the people is the 
ultimate sanction of law. 

President Wilson believes in his country, 
and writes of it with love and admiration. 
He warmly admires the great men who have 
made American history; and his heart goes 
out to the mighty movements by which the 
American people advanced across the Alle- 
gheny Mountains toward the “ Father of 
Waters,” up the long tilt of land toward 
the Rockies, and thence to the wide Pacific 
slope. He writes in a style harmonized to 
his theme. There is in it something of the 
stately dignity that was the spirit of our 
political life during the first generation of 
the republic, joined with a force and vigor 
such as came out of the great West. 





Newport 
(Continued from page 1236.) 


chiefly for exhibition purposes. Families 
that put down roots there years ago go 
there still from force of habit; at least 
some families do. Others have cut loose 
altogether, or are only transient partici- 
pators in the Newport procession. But the 
newcomers come to see a show, and, if 
practicable, to be included in it. All over 
the United States there are people by the 
hundred who have come, in the present 
generation, to have plenty of money and to 
command leisure, luxury, and transporta- 
ition. Unrelated as yet to any Society be- 
yond that of their own neighborhoods, they 
look with interest at Newport as one of the 
places where people of social reputation 
who know all the other people spend their 
summers. They also are quite willing to 
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know the other people and to. participate in 
social distinction, and if they like the looks 
of Newport, and think that their young 
people would prosper there, to Newport 
they go. That sort of immigration makes 
the prosperity of Newport, no doubt, as the 
house-agents compute it, just as a constant, 
analogous immigration into New York keeps 
pushing land values steadily up. That it 
will continue to keep Newport fiscally pros- 
perous is likely enough, and it will make 
it amusing too, and a spectacle that the 
philosopher may watch to edification. But 
it will hardly do much to make Newport 
charming. To lift up the down-trodden is 
an inspiring work, but to be the ladder on 
which a climber mounts is not so much fun, 


nor spiritually so beneficial, though it may~ 


be blessed to observers as a means of mirth 
if not of grace. 





Not for Publication 


THE engagement betsveen a wealthy Balti- 
more belle and an impecunious clubman of 
that city was at one time last winter peril- 
ously near the “breaking off” point, and 
all by reason of the unfortunate mistake of 
a florist’s assistant of whom the young man 
had ordered flowers for his beloved. 

It appears that the young fellow had 
hastily despatched to the florist’s establish- 
ment two cards, one bearing’ an order for 
roses to be sent to the young lady’s address, 
and the other intended to be attached to 
the flowers. 

What was the astonishment and indigna- 
tion of the beloved one when, on taking the 
roses from their boxes, she found affixed 
the card bearing the legend: 

“Roses. Do the best you can for $3.” 





Thoughtfulness 


Tue late Joseph Jefferson was well known 
for his kindness of heart, a kindness which 
extended to the smallest of animals; but 
nothing annoyed him more than affectation 
in this regard. 

Upon one occasion he was dining with an 
acquaintance, when a fly dropped into the 
other man’s coffee. The man _ carefully 
fished it out, and called to a waiter. 

“Here,” he said, “take this poor little 
fellow—be very careful or you will hurt 
him—and -put him out of doors.” 

Mr. Jefferson laid a restraining hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Why, how can you think of such a thing, 
my dear friend? Don’t you see that it is 
raining? Suppose the poor little fellow 
should catch cold!” 





Russian Instruction in History 


CoMPARISONS between the present Rus- 
sian revolution and the great revolution of 
France are now daily heard and read, and 
here and there, in pictures and in sarcas- 
tic remarks, the Russian emperor is re- 
minded of the fate of King Louis XVI. of 
France, whose head fell under the guillo- 
tine. But whether many people in Russia, 
even of the educated class, are aware of this 
fact may well be doubted, at least when we 
read whet Harduin ‘relates in the Paris 
Matin ‘of the Russian historical instruction. 
A friend of Harduin’s, in order to become 
familiar with the Russian language, pur- 
chased the compendium on history written 
by the Russian national scientist Professor 
Tlowaski, and the use of which is enjoined 
upon all Russian common schools. What 
this book has to say about Louis XVI. is 
very interesting. Here it is: “ Louis XVI. 
was a good and pea¢e-loving king. After a 
jong and glorious reign, during which he 
was especially fortunate in the selection of 
his ministers of finance, he died peacefully 
in Paris, carried away by a hemorrhage, 
beloved by his people. Louis XVI.’s suc- 
cessor was his son Louis XVII., in whose 
reign the brave royal army, commanded by 
General Napoleon Bonaparte, conquered for 
the French crown the larger part of the 
European continent. But unfaithful Na- 
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poleon displayed the tendency for misusing 
his power and entertaining ambitious plans 
hostile to the legitimate government, and, 
therefore, with the assistance of his late 
Majesty the Emperor and Autocrat of All 
the Russias, Alexander I. Paulowies, he was 
removed from his office, all his dignities, 
titles of honor, and claims to a pension de- 
clared forfeited, and exiled to the island of 
Saint Helena, where he died.” The Russian 
historian seems to have been studying 
world’s history with the Jesuits. For at 
the time of the restoration the Jesuit 
father Loriquet introduced the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the French youth as 
* Marquis de Bonaparte, lieutenant-general 
of the armies of the king.” Later, of 
course, his Abridged Handbook of the His- 
tory of France was excluded from the 
French schools. 





Or no othe- food product can it be truthfully said 
good for infant food and general household purposes. 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK has no equal as an infant food and for 
general household purposes. «*s 


FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 
equally 
EAGLE 


EST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
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BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMEITS. 25 cents a box. 4%. 
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Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 











For All Ages 


7th—“ Last scene that ends this eventyui nistory.” 


It is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the in- 
valid. A delicious, invigorating food-drink, nutri- 
tious and easily digested, that agrees with the 
weakest stomach. More wholesome than tea, coffee 
or cocoa. It not only stimulates, but also strength- 
ens and invigorates. 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutritive 
elements of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a delicious table drink 
in a moment by simply stirring~in water. The 
Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick lunch for 


busy people, and a pleasant, wholesome confection 
for children. 

Atall druggists. Sample, vest-pocket lunch case, 
also booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free if 
mentioned. 





ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 
others are imitations. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada, 
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AN UNFAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPH OF POPE PIUS X., WHO HAS PRECIPITATED A RELIGIOUS CRISIS iidest 4 
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THE TENOR OF THE ENCYCLICAL 
THAT CHURCH PROPERTY IN FRANCE MUST BE CONTROLLED BY LAY ASSOCIATIONS, THE LAW 














Napoleon on Horseback 


[tow Napoleon used to sit on horseback, 
and whether he was a good rider :—this 
question is the subject of an essay which 
Frédérie Masson, known for his studies on 
Napoleon, publishes in the Révue Hebdoma- 
daire. There is no lack of documents, but 
most of them are of no use. Carle Vernet, 
Gérard, and Gros painted a very classical 
emperor, some kind of a Trajan sitting on 
Phidias horses. Nor must conclusions be 
drawn from David's famous picture that 
shows the emperor climbing the Alps on 
the back of a spirited horse. In reality the 
emperor on horseback looked very different. 
“ Bent back, bad carriage in the saddle, long 
hanging stirrups, and carelessly dangling 
bridles ”—that was the sight the man pre- 
sented who “made the larger part of his 
way of life on horseback.” In the military 
school he had enjoyed the instruction by 
Dauvergne, a first-class riding-teacher, but 
Bonaparte had studied under him a short 
time only, and never cared for the rules of 
riding. On horseback he sat with his head 
bowed, his knees outward. Thus it very 
often happened that he fell off. In Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer he arrives galloping. In a 
narrow street a little boy comes into his 
way. In order not to overrun the child, the 
emperor stops his horse, but so suddenly 
that he plunges down head first. “ Damned 
fellow!” he exclaims, lying on the ground. 
The boy for whom the emperor had run the 
risk of a fall was Détaille, who became the 
father of the famous battle-painter Edouard 
Détaille. Once Napoleon wanted to cross 
the water of the port of Boulogne at a low 
tide on horseback. But -the horse became 
entangled in some sea-weeds and tumbled. 
Entirely covered with mud, Napoleon arose, 
mounted the horse again, as if nothing had 
happened, and continued his way through 
the water. A Dutchman who accompanied 
him in 1811 wrote: “ Very frequently he did 
not take the straight roads. It was his 
pleasure to ride on fieldways and _ over 
hedges.” From the records of the Petite 
Cassette Masson quotes the following entry: 
“On October 3, 1806, in Wuerzburg, re- 
funded to the stable-master 600 franes 
which have been paid a woman overrun by 
the emperor on horseback.” On the road 
from Valladolid to Burgos (23 Spanish 
miles or nearly 80 American miles) he 
urged his horse with whip and spurs to a 
mad speed, and covered the distance in 
three hours, which seems almost incredible. 
This mad ride he made almost unaccom- 
nanied, though the country was in full re- 
heilion. As much as the members of his 
suite exerted themselves, still the first two 
of them, his aide-de-eamp Savary and the 
Mameluke, were more than a minute be- 
hind, and another minute later came the 
first body-guard. During the whole ride 
the emperor had not turned his head for a 
moment. He kept good horses, but pre- 
ferred no special race. He had Arabian, 
Russian, German, and French horses; the 
German ones he did not like very much, as 
he deemed them too large, too heavy, and 
too whimsical. All horses he had broken 
in by the piqueur Jardin and the Count 
Canisy, and this in his way and for his 
special use. As he had had no time for 
accustoming himself to the manners of the 
horses, he wanted the horses to get accus- 
tomed to his manner. On “ classically ” 
trained horses he would not have been able 
to stay long, 





On Their Way 


DcRINe a newspaper men’s convention, a 
Munber of journalists were one afternoon 
talking of the tricks of “the faithless types,” 
when “ Marse” Henry Watterson said: 

‘While I’ve heard of a great many funny 
typographical breaks in my time, about the 
- *t and most humorous transposition of 
ie types that ever came within my obser- 
vation was that in a New York paper some 
Se That sheet used to print its 
Sipping news on the same page with the 


obituaries, Imagine the glee with which its 
readers found the captions exchanged one 
morning. whereby a long list of respectable 
names Were set forth under the marine head, 
Passed Through Hell Gate Yesterday.’ ” 
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Sag eget 


The Perfect Drink for Summer Outings 


A cool, refreshing and stimulating delight 
for the picnic in the woods—the automo- 
bile party—all outdoor sports. CLUB 
COCKTAILS are exquisitely blended from 
| choicest liquors, aged and mellowed ‘to 
delicious taste, flavor and aroma. A 
CLUB COCKTAIL is a scientifically equal 
and uniform cocktail—not a slap-dash mix- 
ture of doubtful liquors. Strain through 
cracked ice and serve. 





Seven varieties—each one delicious. 
Order CLUB from your Dealer 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
| Hartford New York London 


The 
Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 








It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 





tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
2very one connected with the navigation of a 


vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


Found in every well equipped 
pantry. The bottle has been 
copied by many, but the 
Sauce has never been equalled A NEW EDITION 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y 





How to Get Strong 
i financial And How to Stay So 











Bills of exchange bought and By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 
Letters sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- . a 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | 4 Valuable book, with practical, common-sense 
of Credit. Collections made. | directions that can be followed by. any one. 





s 
International Cheques. Cer- 
| Credit. tificates of Deposit. $1.00 net (postage extra) 
Brown Brothers & Co., paeigrs 
| : Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


oie 38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK i 
Capital = = = = - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = - $7,500,000 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President < 
| THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 








DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor. James B. Dux A. D. Juiciiarp, Samugt Rra, 
Cuaries H. Aten, Henry M. Fiasco sr, Joseru Larocquz, Winturop RuTHERFURD, 
Grorce F. Baker, Daniet GUGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton. Jacos H. Scuirr, 

Paut D. Cravath, James N. Jaxvisz, Ricuarp A. McCurpy, VALENTINE P. Snyper, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Wa ter S. Jounston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Levi P. Moxrton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvir, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. Cravatn, Jacos H. Scuirr, 
Cuarves H. ALLen, G. G, Haven, Harry Payne Wuriney. 
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aielgi fiom 


KING EDWARD. RETURNING TO TIE ROYAL 


KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN AND QUEEN VICTORIA GOING ASHORE AT COWES 


KINGS AND QUEENS AT COWES 


THE COWES REGATTA, THE GREAT ANNUAL EVENT OF THE ENGLISH YACHTING SEASON, OCCURRED THIS YEAR DURING THE SECOND 
WEEK OF AUGUST, THE ROYAL YACHT “ VICTORIA AND ALBERT” WAS, AS USUAL, THE CENTRE OF THE WEEK'S ACTIVITIES, 
THE KING TAKING AN ENTHUSIASTIC PART IN THE GAYETIES OF THE OCCASION. RECENT VISITORS AT COWES HAVE BEEN KING AL 
FONSO OF SPAIN AND HIS BRIDE, WHO ARE ENJOYING AN EXTENDED HONEYMOON IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE 
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ticket a number of coupons, one of which will entitle you to 


an excellent cigar, another to a package of expensive ciga- 


rettes, a third to a package of smoking tobacco, and _ the 


others to many similar souvenirs. 


to the purchaser, in smokes and smoker's articles, 


ein value than its purchase price. 


Each ticket will return 


far more 


TOBACCO TRADES EXPOSITION CO. 


September 3d to 17th inclusive. 








By the Light of the Soul 
(Continued from page 1249.) 


over walked with a. defiant stride to her 
other side. 


“Good evening, Mr. Lee,” he said, lift- 
ing his hat. ‘Good evening, Miss Edg- 


ham,” as if that was the first time that 
evening he had seen her. Then he walked 
on with her and Wollaston, and nothing 
was to be done but accept the situation. 


rhe young fellow was fairly - belligerent 
with jealous rage. He had lost his young 
head over his teacher, and was . doing 


something for which he would scorn him- 
self later on. Wollaston pressed Maria’s 
hand closely under his arm, and she felt 
her very soul thrill, but they all talked 
of the tree and the festivities of the even- 
ing. with an apparent disregard of the 


terrible undercurrent of human emotions 
which had them all in its grasp. Wollas- 


ton carried Maria’s presents, and Evelyn’s. 
When they reached the trolley line, and 
he gave them to her, she managed to whis- 
pera thank you for his beautiful roses, 
and he pressed her hand and said good- 
night. The boy asked, with a mixture of 
humility and defiance, if he could not carry 
her pareels. 

_“ No, thank you,” said Maria. “TI pre- 
fer to carry them myself.” She was curt, 
but she was'so lit up with rapture that 
she could not help smiling at him as she 
spoke, and he again sat in the same car- 
seat. She hardly spoke a word all the way 
to Amity, but he walked to her door with 
her, alighting from the car at the same 
time she did, although he lived half a mile 
farther on. 

“You will have to walk a_ half-mile,” 
Maria observed, when he handed her off 
and let the car go on. 

“T like to walk,” the boy said, fervently. 

Maria had her latch-key. She opened the 
door hurriedly and ran in. She was half 
alvaid that this irrepressible young man 
might offer to kiss her. ; 

“Good night,” she said, 


almost 
sktumed the door in his face. 


and 





Aunt Maria had left a light burning low 
on the hall table. Maria took it and went 
up-stairs. She gathered up the skirt of 
her gown into a bag to hold the presents, 
hers and Evelyn’s. 

When she entered her own room and set 
the lamp on the dresser she was aware of 
a little nestling movement in the bed, and 
Kvelyn’s dark head and lovely face raised 
itself from the pillow. 

“T came in here,” said Evelyn, “ be- 
cause I wanted to see you after you came 
home. Do you mind?” 

“No, darling, of course [I don’t mind,” 
replied Maria. 


She displayed Evelyn’s presents, and 
the girl examined them eagerly. Maria 


thought she seemed disappointed even with 
her own gift of the brooch, which she had 


expected would so delight her. 


“Ts that all?” Evelyn said. 

* All!” laughed Maria. ‘ Why, you little 
greedy thing, what do you expect?” 

To her astonishment, Evelyn began sud- 
denly to ery. She sobbed as if. her heart 
would break, and would not tell her sister 
why she was so’ grieved. 
having undressed and got into bed, 
sister clung closely: to her, still: sobbing. 

“Evelyn darling, what is it?’ whispered 
Maria. 

“ You'll laugh at me.” 

“No, I won’t; honest, precious.” 

“Were those all the presents I had?” 

“Yes, of course; I brought you all-you 
had, dear.” 

Evelyn murmured something inarticulate 
against Maria’s breast. 

“What is it, dear? Sister didn’t hear.” 

“T hung a book on the tree for him,” 
choked Evelyn, “and I thought maybe—I 
thought—” 

“ Thought what?” 

“T thought maybe he would—” 

“Who would?” 

“TI thought maybe Mr. Lee would give 
me something,” sobbed Evelyn. 

Maria lay still. 

Evelyn nestled closer. “Oh,” she whis- 
pered, “I love him so! TI can’t help it. 
can’t. I love him so, sister!” 

To be Continued, 
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Finally, Maria * 
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and Square 
Decorated Boxes, 
ONE AND TWO POUND SIZES. 
In Fancy Metallic Moire Papers. 
Japanese Pictures and a large Variety | 
of Flower Designs, including the |, 
Representative Flower of each Month. 
ALSO 
Copyrighted Drawings in colors by 
A. B. Wenzell, A. I. Keller, Harrison Fisher, 
F, M. Spiegle and C. E. Isacke. 
NO ADVERTISEMENT ON COVERS. 
No Present More Suitable for Any 
Occasion. 
| 1 Ib. size, round or’square, filled’ with $1.00 





our fine mixed or mixed chocolates, 
| 2 1b, size, round or square, filled with $2 00 


| our fine mixed or mixed chocolates. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
READ 


Buchanan’s Wife 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 





I and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pay till cured. Write 
DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 


Dept. 57. Lebanon, Ohio. 








RECONSTRUCTION DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO 








UNDAUNTED SHOPPEI ON VAN d =, WHICH WAS INCLUDED IN THE BURNT AREA OF THE RUINED CITY. ALL THE SHOPS 
ON THE STREET ARE TEMPORARY AC HASTILY ERECTED TO REPLACE BUILDINGS DESTROYED IN THE CATASTROPHE OF LAST APRIL 


ROBERTS PURSUING HIS IDEAL OF A REGENERATED BRITISH ARMY 


A YOUTHFUL MARKSMAN WITIL A NEW-PATTERN RIFLE. HE IS HOLDING THE BOY’S OLD-STYLE FIREARM 
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America’s Great Diamond Trade 


Tuirty-FIVE million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds were imported into the United 
States in the fiscal year 1906, against 27 
millions in 1905, 19 millions in 1904, and 
26 millions in 1903. These figures, just 
announced by the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
show that the importation of diamonds in 
1906 was of greater. value than in any 
earlier year in the history of our import 
trade. 

No article shows greater fluctuation in 
the imports than diamonds. In 1906 the 
total, as indicated, was. 35 millions; in 
1904, two years earlier, only 19 millions; 
in 1903, 26 millions;-in 1900 but 12 mill- 
ions; in 1897 less than 2 millions, and in 
1893 about 15 million dollars. 

This total of 35 million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds imported in 1906 exceeds ma- 
terially the figures of any earlier year. 
The largest total prior to 1906 was that 
of 1905, about 27 million dollars, while the 
total for 1903 fell but slightly below that 
of 1905. 

About 10% million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds imported in 1906 were uncut, to 
be prepared for use by the diamond-cutting 
establishments of the United States, while 
over 24 million dollars’ worth were cut but 
not set. There has been a slow but steady 
growth in the importations of uncut dia: 
monds, while cut diamonds have shown a 
greater fluctuation than those not cut. The 
total value of uncut diamonds imported in 
1900 was a little less than 4 million dollars, 
in 1902 a little more than 6 million dollars, 
in 1903 nearly 11 millions, and since that 
period has continued at about this figure, 
while cut diamonds, which, in 1900, were a 
little less than 8 mi!lion dollars, were over 
15 millions in 1903, and 24 millions in 1906. 

Practically all the diamonds’ imported 
into the United States, while the product 
of the African mines, are imported direct 
from European countries. Of the 101% 
million dollars’ worth of uncut diamonds 
imported in 1906, nearly 7 millions came 
from the United Kingdom and ‘about 2 
millions from Belgium, while of the 2414 
million dollars’ worth of cut diamonds im- 
ported in that year 10 million dollars’ 
worth were from the Netherlands, the great 
diamond-eutting country of the world, 5 
million do'lars’ worth from France, 414 
million dollars’ worth from Belgium, and 
41/, million dollars’ worth from the United 
Kingdom. 

In addition to the 35 million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds imported in 1906 there 
were brought into the United States over 5 
million dollars’ worth of other precious 
stones, cut but not set, including natural 
pearls, thus making the total value of 
precious stones brought into the United 
States in the year just ended over 40 mill- 
ion dollars, against about 33 million dollars’ 
worth in 1905 and 31 millions in 1903. 





Personally Conducted 


A DeNver man tells a story of mining days 
in Colorado when the greatest excitement 
prevailed by reason of the discovery of sil- 
ver deposits in Gilpin County. 

A Mexican, who had repeatedly evinced a 
weakness for robbing the sluice-boxes, was 
caught for the third or fourth time. In 
view of his numerous offences in this respect, 
it was promptly decided that the “ greaser ” 
should be “ strung’ up.” 

Among those prominent in the proceed- 
ings was a big-hearted Denverite, afterwards 
elected to a high Federal position. He said 
that, much as he regretted the necessity of 
suspending the Mexican, he was, like the 
rest of the “committee,” in favor of it. 
Now this Denver man wanted to give the 
doomed individual a chance to pray, but, as 
he declined to avail himself of the privilege, 
the master of the ceremonies started in to 
give the Mexican what the miners called 
a “good send-off.” After recounting the 
man’s crime as an excuse for the hanging, 
the petitioner said: 

“This man is unfit to live; he cannot as- 
sociate with -honest people: he is an out- 
cast, the very worst in Gilpin County—and 
so. O Lord! take him to Thyself.” 

The Mexican was then properly hanged. 
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the name of your plumber 






rial as the Sy-cLo Closets 


® 


Trenton, N, J. 


vision of the Potteries Selling Company. of the best materials, 

and with the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united 

endorsement of eighteen of the leading potteries of America 
Booklet on * Household Health "’ sent free 1f you mention 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same mate- 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
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vis The Mark of Closet Sanitation 
CHS Wh isi i d —w accinati ans to the public health— < 
C; at disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination mean Pp heal : 
vd % all that and more does the Sy-cLo Closet mean to the sanitation of ‘the home The ang 1S x ie 
‘ 3 more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully efficient and perpetual safeguard of hea : , SA 
zl Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action Instead of wo | ule 
, ¥ merely flushed, its bowl is instantly and completely emptied by a powerful sy a pu i 
é from below, and at the same time thoroughly washed by a copious flush of water from a yi sl 
’ Ze The outlet of the Sy-cto Closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth that makes the mn ¥ 
escape of sewer gas impossible , ; ee 4 
ox rated of a Sata Siac of hand-moulded china, the Sy-cLo is pee nage pn ‘eam or wie 
y crevice that might collect impurity and furnish a breeding place for germs of disease, Ps ie 
The Sy-cLo Closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by acid, water or Lz 
wear, and with ordinary care will outlast the building in which it ts installed. — ss By 
The name “ Sy-cLo”™ on a.closet guarantees that it is made under the-direction and super- — #2 


















Ball-Pointed Pens 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel. Bat.t-PoInTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


BALL POINTED 





FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 2§ ct8., and choose a 


pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POINTED) 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST.,NEW YORK, 


or any Stationery Store. 





TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 


The Elements of 
International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


A work sufficiently elementary in character 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential 
information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





Wealth Against 


Commonwealth 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


This is the most complete history in existence 
of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the tvpe and model of all 
trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 
the growth of this institution from its origin 
to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
most influential and most dreaded financial 
power in America. 


Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Make the best cocktail. A Adina 
. aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water a/ffer 
meals, affords relizf and aids digestion. 
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BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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Master (to new applicant): ‘Are you sober?” 
Man: ‘‘ Yessir—often.”’ 





“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF 


ALWAYS THE SAME UNDER ANY CONDITIONS 


LAFLINR RAND 


: prwenl wt) 
SMOKELESS 
——-, 








The Flower of France guy? e°™ wav 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” ete. 


This is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
style. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it here 
and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


| can diplomacy. 


MEN MAY COME 
AND MEN MAY GO 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


GOES ON 
FOREVER 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LaNAHAN &SON 
BALTIMORE 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN ¢é: SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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American Diplomac 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc, 





For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
This series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 

With Sixteen Portraits. Croton 8v0, Cloth, $2.00 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








@® Most Perfect Block Signals on THE NEW 
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YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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